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> LETTER XL. 

J To the Reverend Mr, HURDIS. 

jEartham, jluguat 26, 1792. 
My dear Sir, 
\ Your kind but very affecting let- 

ter found me not at Weston, to which place it was di- 
rected, but in a bower of my friend Hayley's garden, 
« Eartham, where Lwas sitting with Mrs Unwin. 
We both knew, the moment we saw it, from whom it 
ctme, and observing a red seal, both comforted ourselves 
tp^t all was well at Burwash ; but we soon felt that we 
were called not to rejoice, but to mourn with you : we 
donndeed sincerely mourn with you ; and if it will af- 
for<jJyou any consolation to know it, you may be assured 
that every eye here has testified what our hearts have 
suffered for you. Your loss is great, and your disposi- 
tion, I perceive, such as exposes you to feel the whole 
^weight of it. I will not add to your sorrow, by a vain 
' attempt to assuage it : your own good sense, and the 
piety of your principles, will, of course, suggest to you 
the most powerful motives of acquiescence in the will 
of God. You will be sure to recollect that the stroke, 
severe as it is, is not the stroke of an enemy, but of a 
father ; and will find, I trust, hereafter, that, like a fa- 
ther, he has done you good by it. Thousands have been 
able to say, and myself as loud as any of them, it has 
b^n good for me that I was afiRicted ; but time is ne- 
cessary to work us to this persuas\oiv^aiXi'^\Si^x\^>cv\sN&\\. 
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shall be yours. Mr. Hayley, who tenderly sympathise 
with you, has enjoined me to send you as pressing ai 
invitation as I can frame, to join me at this place, 
have every motive to wish your consent ; both you: 
benefit and my own, which, I believe, would be abun 
dantly answered by your coming, ought to make nn 
eloquent in such a cause. Here you will find silence 
and retirement in perfection, when you would seel 
them, and here such company as, I have no doul^t 
would suit you ; all cheerful, but not noisy ; and al] 
alike disposed to love you. You and I seem to have 
here a fair opportunity of meeting. It were a pity we 
should be in the same county and not come together. 
I am here till the seventeenth of September, an inter- 
val that will afford you time to make the necessary ar| 
rngements, and to gratify me at last with an intei^ 
view, which I have long desired. Let me hear from 
you soon, that I may have double pleasure, the plea- 
sure of expecting, as well as the pleasure of seing you, 
Mrs. Unwin, I thank God, though still a sufferer by 
her last illness, is much better, and has received con- 
siderable benefit by the air of Eartham. She ad(ts to 
mine her affectionate compliments, and joins me and 
Hayley in this invitation. 

Mr. Romney is here, and a young man a cousin of 
mine. I tell you who we are, that you may not be a- 
fraid of us. 

Adieu— May the Comforter of all the afHicted who 
seek him be yours. God bless you. 

vv. c. 
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\ 
/ LETTER XLI. 

To Lady HESKETH. 

Eartham^ Augtist £6, 1792. 
I know not how it is, my dear- 
er coz. but in a new scene, and surrounded by strange 
objects, I find my powers of thinking dissipated to a 
deA*ee that makes it difficult to me even to write a let- 
ter, and even a letter to you ; but such a letter as I 
can, I will, and have the fairest chance to succeed 
this morning ; Hayley, and Romney, and Hayley's son, 
' and Beau, being all gone together to the sea for bath- 
ing. The sea, you must know, is nine miles off; so 
that unless stupidity prevent, I shall have opportunity 

t write not only to you, but to poor Hurdis also, who is 
pken-hearted for the loss of his favourite sister, late- 
dead ; and whose letter, giving an account of it^ 
which I received yesterday, drew tears from the eyes 
of all our party. My only comfort respecting even 
y«t^^lf is, that you write in good spirits, and assure 
memiat you are in a state of recovery ; otherwise I 
shpnd mourn not only for Hurdis, but for myself, lest 
a certain event should reduce me, and in a short time 
too, to a situation as distressing as h^s ; for though na- 
ture designed you only for my cousin, you have had a 
sister's place in my affections ever since I knew you. 

' The reason is, I suppose, that having no sister, the 
daughter of my own mother, I thought it proper to have 
one, the daughter of yours. Certain it is that I can by 

* no means afford to lose you, and that unless you will be 
upon honour with me, to give always a true account of 
yourself, at least when we are not together, I shall al- 
ways be unhappy, because always suspicious that you 
deceive me, 

t A 2 
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Now for ourselves. I am, without the least dissimit- 
lation, in good health ; my spirits are about as good as 
you have ever Been them ; and if increase of appetite, 
and a double portion of sleep, be advantageous, such 
are the advantages that I have received from this mi- 
gration. As to that gloominess of mind which I hav6 
had these twenty years, it cleaves to me even here, 
and could I be translated to paradise, unless I left n^ 
body behind me, would cleave to me even there also. 
It is my companion for life, and nothing ^will ever di- 
vorce us. So much for myself. Mrs. Unwin is evi- 
dently the better for her jaunt, though by no means as 
she was before this last attack; still wanting help when 
she would rise from her seat, and a support in walk- 
ing : but she is able to use more exercise than sha^ 
could at home, and moves with rather a less tottering 
step. God knows what he designs for me, but when t 
see those who are dearer to me than m> self distem- 
pered and enfeebled, and myself as strong as in the- 
days of my youth, I tremble for the solitude in whidi A 
few years may place me. I wish her and you t<^ie 
I)efore me, indeed, but not till I am more likely to ibl- 
low immediately. Enough of this. v 

Romney has drawn me in crayons, and in the opinion 
of all here, with his best hand, and with the most ex- 
act resemblance possible. 

The seventeenth of September is the day on which I 
intend to leave Eartham. We shall then have been 
six weeks resident here ; a holiday time long enough 
for a man who has much to do. And now farewell. 

W. C. 

P. S, Hayley, whose love for me seems to be truly 
that of a brother, has given me his picture, drawn by^. 
Romney about fifteen years ago ; an admirable likeji 
ness. 
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LETTER XLII. 
To Lady HESKETH. 

Eartham^ Sefit. 9^ 1792, 
My bearest Goz. 

I determine, ]f possible, to send 
yt%^ one more letter, or, at least, something like one, 
before we teave Eartham. But I am^ in truth, so un- 
accountably local in the use of my pen, that, like the 
man in the fable, who could leap well no where but at 
Rhodes, I seem incapable of writing at all^ except at 
Weston. This is, as I have already told you, a de- 
lightful place ; more beautiful scenery I have never be- 
held, nor expect to behold ; but the charms of it, un- 
common as they are, have not in the least alienated my 
ajtections from Weston. The genius of that place suits 
ifc better ; it has an air of snug concealment, in which 
a disposition like mine feels itself peculiarly gratified : 
whereas, here I see from every wmdow woods like fo- 
restS2 and hills like mountains, a wildness, in short, 
that irather increases my natural melancholy, and 
wl^rch, were it not for the agreeables I find within, 
Wi^uld soon convince me that mere change of place can 
avail me little. Accordingly, I have not looked out for 
a house in Sussex, nor shall. 

The intended day of our departure continues to be 
the seventeenth. I hope to re-conduct Mrs. Unwin to 
the Lodge with her health considerably mended ; but 
it is in the article of speech chiefly, and in her powers 
of walking, that she is sensible of much improvement. 
Her sight and her hand still fail her, sO that she can 
neither read nor work : mortifying circlum stances both, 
to her, who is never willingly idle. 

On the eighteenth I propose to dine with the Gene- 
ral, and to rest that night at Kiw^stcwN, ^xxX-^^^^JsKJi.- 

/ 
J 

/ 
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sure I shall have in the hiterview will hardly be great* 
er than the pain I shall feel at the end of it, for we shall 
part probably to meet no more. 

Johnny, I know, has told you that Mr. Hurdis is 
here. Distressed by the loss of his sister, he has re^ 
nounced the place where she died for ever, and is 
about to enter on a neSv course of life at Oxford. You 
would admire him much. He is gentle in his mannei^, 
and delicate in his person, resembling our poor frietid 
Unwin, both in face and figure, more than any one I 
have ever seen. But he has not, at least he has not at 
present, his vivacity. 

I have corresponded since I came here with Mrs. 
Courteney, and had yesterday a very kind letter from 
her. 

Adieu, my dear ; may God bless you. Write to m^ 
as soon as you can after the twentieth ; I shall then bt 
at Weston, and indulging myself in the hope that I ' 
shall ere long see you there also. 

W. G. 

The reader will perceive from the last letter, that 
Cowper, amused as he was with the scenery of Sussex, 
began to feel the powerful attraction of home. Indeed, 
the infirm state of Mrs. Unwin, and the declining sea- 
son of the year, rendered it liighly desirable for the 
tender travellers to be i^estored to their own fire-side 
by the time they proposed. 

Their departure from Eartham was a scene of affec- 
tionate anxiety ; and a perfect contrast to the gaiety of 
their arrival. The kindness of Cowper relieved my 
solicitude concerning their journey, by the following let- 
ter from Kingston. I insert it as a pleasing memorial 
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of that peculiar tenderness of heart, which conspired 
with his most admirable talents to render him the most 
interesting of men. From an ardent, and, I hope, a 
laudable desire to display this endearing characteristic 
of my friend, I shall add a collection of extracts from 
his letters to me, rather more copious than I at first in- 
tended. 



LETTER XLIII. 
To WILLI/VM HAYLEY, Esouirc. 

The Suriy at Kingston^ Se/it, 18, 17Q2. 
My dear Brother, 

With no sinister accident to re- 
tard or terrify us, we iind ourselves, at a quarter be- 
fore one, arrived safe at Kingston. I left you with a 
heavy heart, and with a heavy heart took leave of our 
dear Tom, at the bottom of- the Chalk-hill. But soon 
after this last separation, my troubles gushed from my 
eyes, and th^i I was better. 

We must now prepare for our visit to the General. I 
add no more, therefore, than our dearest remembrances 
and prayers that God may bless you and yours, and re- 
ward you an hundred-fold for all your kindness. Tell 
Tom I shall always hold him dear for his affectionate 
attentions to Mrs. Unwin. From her heart the me- 
mory of him can never be erased. Johnny loves you 
all, and has his share in all these acknowledgments. 
Adien. W. C. 
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LETTER XLIV. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weston^ Sept. 21, 17 
My dear Hatley, 

Chaos himself, even the ch 

of Milton, is not surrounded with more confusion, i 

has a mind more completely in a hubbub than I ex 

rience at the present moment. At our first arrii 

after a long absence, we find a hundred orders to s 

vants necessary, a thousand things tp be restored 

their proper places, and an endless variety of mini 

to be adjusted ; which, though individually of little 

portance, are most momentous in the aggregate. 

these circumstances I find myself -so indisposed to d 

ting, that, save to yourself, I would on no account 

tempt it ; but to you 1 will give such a recital as I ( 

of all that has passed since I sent you that short i 

from Kingston ; knowing tha^ if it be a perplexed r 

tal, you will consider the cause, and pardon it. I 

begin with a remark, in which I am inclined to tl 

you will agree with me, that there is sometimes n 

true heroum passing in a comer, and on occasions 

make no noise in the world, than has often been e: 

cised by those whom that world esteems her grea 

heroes, and on occasions the most illustrious ; 1 1 

so at least, for all the heroism I have to boast, and 

the opportunities I have of displaying any, are of a 

vate nature. After writing the note I immediately 

gan to prepare for my appointed visit to Ham ; but 

struggles that I had with my own spirit, labouring 

did under the most dreadful dejection, are never t 

told. I would have given the world to have been 

cused. I went, however, and carried my point agj 

myself with a heart riven asunder. I have reason 
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all thii anxiety, 'which I cannot relate now. The vi- 
sit, however, passed off well, and we retlirned in the 
dark to Kingston. I, with a lighter heart than I had 
known since my departure from Eartham, and Mary 
too, for she had suffered hardly less than myself, and 
chiefly on my account. That night we rested well in 
our inn, and at twenty minutes after eight next mom- 
j ing set off for London ; exactly at ten we reached Mr. 
Rose's door : we drank a dish of chocolate with him, 
and proceeded, Mr. Rose riding with us as far as St, 
Alban's. From this time we met with no impediment. 
In the dark, and in a storm, at eight at night we found 
ourselves at our own back door. Mrs. Unwin was ve- 
ry near slipping out of the chair in which she was ta- 
ken from the chaise, but at last we landed safe. We 
all have had a good night, and are all well this morn- 
ing. God bless you my dearest brother. 

W. C. 



LEITER XLV. 
To WILLIAM HAYLF.Y, Esquire. 

Weston^ Oct, 2, 1792, 

Mt DEAR HaYLET, 

A bad night, succeeded by an 
east wind, and a sky all in sables, have such an effect 
on my spirits, that, if I did not consult my own comfort 
more than yours, I should not write to-day, for I shall 
not entertain you much. Yet your letter, though con- 
taining no very pleasant tidings, has afforded me some 
relief. It tells me, indeed, that you have been dispi- 
rited yourself, and that poor little Tom, the faithful 
squire of my Mary, has been seriously indisposed. All 
this grieves me ; but then there Is ». '^^cnw^ c^Wskjc^'^ 
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and a kindness in it that do me good. I will endeavouj 
not to repay you in notes of sorrow and despondence 
though all my sprightly chords seem broken. In truth 
one day excepted, I have not seen the day when I have 
been cheerful since I left you. My spirits, I think, arc 
almost constantly lower than they were : the approach 
of winter is, perhaps, the cause, and if it is, I have 
nothing better to expect for a long time to come. 

Yesterday was a day of assignation with myself, tht 
day of which I said some days before it came, when 
that day comes I will begin my dissertations. Accord- 
itigiy, when it came 1 prepared to do so ; filled a letter- 
case with fresh paper, furnished myself with a pretty 
good pen, and replenished my ink-bottle : but partly 
from one cause and partly from another, chiefly, how- 
ever, from distress and 'dejection, after writing and 
obliterating about six lines, in the composition of which 
I spent near an hour, I was obliged to relinquish the 
attempt. An attempt so unsuccessful could have no 
other effect than to dishearten me, and it has had that 
effect to such a degree, that I know not when I shall 
find courage to make another. At present I shall cer- 
tainly abstain, since, at present, I cannot well afford to 
expose myself to the danger of a fresh mortification. 

W. C. 



LETTER XLVI. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weston, Oct, 13, 1793 

I began a letter to you yesterday 

my dearest brother, and proceeded through two side 

of the sheet ; but so much of my nervous fever foum 

its way into it, that. looking it over this morning, I de 

termlned not to send it. 
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I have risen, though not in good spirits, yet in bet- 
ter than I generally do of late, and therefore will not 
address you in the melancholy tone that belongs to my 
worst feelings. 

I began to be restless about your portrait, and to say, 
how long shall I have to wait for it ? I wished it here 
for many reasons : the sight of it will be a comfort, to 
me, for I not only love, but am proud of you, as of a 
conquest made in my old age. Johnny goes to town on 
Monday, on purpose to call on Romney, to whom he 
shall give all proper information concerning its convey- 
ance hither. The name of a man whom I esteem as I 

f do Romney, ought not to be unmusical in my ears, but 
his name will be so till I have paid him a debt justly 

[due to him, by doing such poetical honours to it as I in- 
tend. Heaven knows when that intention will be exe- 

I cuted, for the muse is still as obdurate and as coy as 

I ever. 

Your kind postscript is just arrived, and gives me 
great pleasure. When I cannot see you myself, it 
seems some comfort, however, that you have been seen 
by another known to me, and who will tell me, in a few 
days, that he has seen you. Your wishes to disperse 
my melancholy would, I am sure, prevail, did that 
event depend on the warmth and sincerity with which 
>ou frame them ; biit it has baffled both wishes and 
prayers, and those the most fervent that could be made, 
80 many years, that the case se^ms hopeless. But no 
Jnore of this at present. 

Your verses to Austin are as sweet as the honey that 
they accompany ; kind, friendly, witty, and elegant ; 
"When shall I be able to do the like ! Perhaps when my 
Mary, like your little Tom, shall cease to be an inva- 
fid, I may recover a power, at least, to do something. 

I VOL. III. 

f 
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I sincerely rejoice in the dear little man's restoration. 
My Mary continues, I hope, to ipend a little. 

W. €• 



LETTER XLVII. 
To JOHN JOHNSON, Esquire. 

IVestouj Oct. 19, 1792. 
My dearest Johnny, 

You are too useful when you 
are here not to be missed on a hundred occasions daily, 
and too much domesticated with us not to be regretted 
always. I hope, therefore, that your month or six 
weeks will not be like many that I have known, capa- 
ble of being drawn out Into any length whatever, and 
productive of nothing but disappointment. 

I have done nothing since you went, exctpt that I 
have composed the better half of a sonnet to Romney ; 
yet even this ought to bear an earlier date, for I began 
to be haunted with a desire to do it long before we 
came out of Sussex, and have daily attempted it ever 
since. 

It would be well for the reading part of the world, 
if the writing part were, many of them, as dull as I am. 
Yet even this small produce, which my sterile intellect 
has hardly yielded at last, may serve to convince you 
that in point of spirits I am^ot worse. In fact, I am a 
little better. The powders and the laudanum together 
have, for the present at least, abated the fever that 
consumes them ; and in measure as the fever abates, I 
acquire a less discouraging view of things, and* with it 
a little power to exert myself. 

In the evening's I read Baker's Chronicle to Mrs, 
Unwin, having no other history, and hope in time t© j 



/ 
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be as well versed in it, as his admirer Sir Roger de 
Coverly, 

W. C. 



LETTER XLVIII. 
To JOHN JOHNSON, Esquire. 

WeatOHj Oct. 22, 1792. 
Mt dearest Johnny, 

Here am I >vith I know not 
how many letters to answer, and no time to do it in. 
I exhort you, therefore, to set a proper value on this, 
as proving your priority in my attentions, though, in 
other respects, likely to be of little value. 

You do well to sit for your picture, and give very 
sufficient reasons for doing it. You will also, I doubt 
not, take care that when future generations shall look 
at it, some spectator or other shall say, this is the pic- 
ture of a good man, and a useful one. 

And now God bless you, my dear Johnny. I pro- 
ceed pretty much at the old rate ; ri«ing cheerless and 
distressed in the morning, and brightening a little as 
the day goes on. Adieu. 

W. C. 



LETTER XLIX. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weston^ October 28, 1792, 
Nothing done, my dearest bro- 
ther, nor likely to be done at present ; yet I purpose, 
in a day or two, to make another attempt, to which, 
however, I shall address myself with fear and trenv- 
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bling, like a man Tvho, having sprained his wrist, 
dreads to use it. I have not, indeed, like such a man, 
injured myself by any extraordinary exertion, but seem 
as much enfeebled as if I had. The consciousness that 
there is so much to do, and Tiothing done, is a burthen 
that I am not able to bear. Milton, especially, is my 
grievance, and I might almost as well be haunted by 
his ghost, as goaded with such continual reproaches for 
neglecting him : I will therefore begin ; I will do my 
best ; and if, after all, that best prove g )od for nothing, 
I will even send the notes, worthless as ihey are, that 
I have made already ; a measure very rlisagreeable to 
myself, and to which nothing but necessity shall com- 
pel me. I shall rejoice to see those new samples of 
your biography which you give me to expect. 

Allons I courage ! — Here comes something, how- 
ever, produced after a gestation as long as that of a 
pregnant woman. It is the debt long unpaid ; the 
compliment due to Romney ; and if it has y >ur appro- 
bation, I will send it, or you may send it for me. I 
must premise, however, that I intended nothing less 
than a sonnet when I began. I know not why, but I 
said to myself, it shall not be a sonnet : accordingly I 
attempted it in one sort of measure, then in a second) 
then in a third, till I had made the trial in half a dozen 
different kinds of shorter verse, and behold it is a son- 
net at last. The fates would have it so. 



To GEORGE ROMNEY, Esquire. 

Romney ! expert infallible to trace. 
On chart or canvass, not the form alone, 
And ^semblance, but, however faintly shown, 
The mind's impression too on every face : 
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With strokes that time ought never to erase. 
Thou hast so pencil'd mine, that though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 
The artist shining with superior grace. 

But this I mark, that symptoms none of woe 

In thy incomparable work appear : 

Well, I am satisfied it should be so, 

Since, on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 

For in my looks, what sorrow could'st thou see, 
While I was Hayley's guest, and sat to thee ? 



LETTER L. 
To SAMUEL ROSE, Esquire. 

WeatoTiy JVbv. 9, 1792, 
My dear Friend, 

I wish that I were as industri" 
ous, and as much occupied as you, though in a differ- 
ent way ; but it is not so with me. Mrs. Unwin's great 
debility (who is not yet able to move without assist- 
ance] is of itself a hinderance such as would effectually 
disable me. Till she can work and read, and fill up 
her time as usual, (all which is at present entirely out 
of her power) I may now and then find time to write a 
letter, but I shall write nothing nM)re. I cannot sit 
with my'pen in my hand, and my books before me, 
while she is, in effect, in solitude, silent and looking at 
the fire. To this hinderance that other has been added, 
of -which you are already aware, a want of spirits, 
such I have never known, when I was not absolutely 
laid by, since I commenced an author. How long I 
shall be continued in these uncomfortable circum- 

B 2 
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stances is known only to Him^ who, as he will, dis- 
poses of us all. I may yet be able, perhaps, to pre- 
pare the first book of the Paradise Lost for the press 
before it will be wanted ; and Johnson himself seems to 
think there will be no haste for the second. But poetry 
is my favourite employment, and all my poetical ope- 
rations are, in the mean time, suspended ; for while a 
work to which I have bound myself remains unaccom- 
plished, I can do nothing else. 

Johnson's plan of prefixing my phiz to the new edi- 
tion of my poems is by no means a pleasant one to me ; 
and so I told him in a letter which I sent him from 
Eartham, in which I assured him that my objections to 
it would not be easily surmounted. But if you judge 
that it may really have an effect in advancing the sale, 
I would not be so squeamish as to suffer the spirit o0 
prudery to prevail in me to his disadvantage. Some-* 
body told an author, I forget whom, that there waff 
more vanity in refiising his picture than in granting it, 
on which he histantly complied. I do not perfectly feel 
all the force of the argument, but it shall content me 
that he did. 

I do most sincerely rejoice in the success of yorir 
publication, and have no doubt that my prophecy co»a- 
eeming your success in greater matters will be ful- 
filled. We are naturally pleased when our friends ap- 
prove what we approve ourselves ; how much tbjen 
must I be pleased when you speak so kindly of Johnny ! 
I know him to be all that you think him, and love 1 tint 
entirely. 

Adieu. We expect you at Christmas, and sljall 
therefore rejoice when Christmas comes. Let nothiing 
interfere. 

Ever yours, W. C. 
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LETTER LI 

To JOHN JOHNSON,* Esquire. 

Weston^ Mv. 20, 1792. 
' DEAREST Johnny, 

I give you many thanks for 
r rhymes, and for your verses without rhyme ; for 
r poetical dialogue between wood and stone ; be- 
en Homer's head and the head of Samuel ; kinjjly 
inded, I know well, for my amusement, and that 
used nie much. 

"he successor of the clerk defunct, for whom I used 
vrite mortuary verses, affrived here this morning, 
ii a recommendatory letter from Joe Rye, and an 
able petition of his own, intreating me to assist him 
had assisted his predecessor. I have undertaken 
service, although with no little reluctance, being 
jlved in many arrears on other subjects, and having 
y little dependance at present on my ability to write 
ill. I proceed exactly as when you were here— a 
er now and then before breakfast, and the rest of 
time all holiday ; if holiday it may be called, that 
pent chiefly in moping and musing, and ^^ forecast' 
the fashion of uncertain evils** 
"he fever of my spirits has harassed me much, and 
ive never had so good a night nor so quiet a rising, 
;e you went, as on this very morning — a relief that 
x;ount particularly seasonable and propitious ; be- 
se I had, in my intentions, devoted this morning to 
, and could not have fulfilled those intentions had I 
1 as spiritless as I generally am. 
am glad that Johnson is in no haste for Milton, for 
em myself not likely to addresis Tnyself presently to 
. concern, with any prospect of success ; yet some- 
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tiling now and then, like a lecret whisper, cncoui 
and assures ina that it will yet be dc»e. 



LETTER Ln. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esqmre. 
Weaion, JVov. 33, 
How shall I thank you en 
fer the interest you take in my future Miltonic lab 
and the assistance you promise me in the perform 
of them ? I will some time or other, if I live, ani; 
a poet, acknowledge your friendship in some o 
best verse; the mobt suitable return one poet cam 
to another : in the mean tinie f love you, and am 
sible of all your kindness. You wish me warm i: 
work, and I ardently wisii the same ; but when I 
be so, God only knows. My melancholy, w 
seemed a little alleviated for a few days, has gatl: 
about me again, with as black a cloud as ever : 
consequence is absolute incapacity to begin. 
i I was for some years Dirge-writer to the toi 

j Northampton, being employed by the clerk of the 

\ cipal parish there tg fiirnish him with an annual 

of verses proper to be printed at the foot of his I: 
mortality. But the clerk died, and hearing nothin 
two years from his successor, I well hoped that 1 
out of my office. The other moriiingt however, 
announced the new clerk : he came to solicit the 
service as 1 had rendered to his predecessor, and 
luctantly complied ; doubtful, indeed, whether I 
capable. I have, however, achieved that labour. 
I have done nothing more. — I am Just sent for 
' 'I Alary, dear Mary ! Adieu. She is as well as w 
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left yott— .1 would I could say better. Remember us 
us both affectionately to your sweet boy, and trust me 
for being most truly yours, W. C^ 



LETTER LIIL 
To JOSEPH HILL, Esquire. 

Weston^ Dec. 16, 1792. 
My dear Friend, 

We differ so little that it is pity 
we should not agree. The possibility of restoring our 
diseased Government is, I think, the only point on 
which we are not of one mind. If you are right, and it 
cannot be touched in the medical way without danger 
of absolute ruin to the <^ institution, keep the Doctors 
at a distance, say I — and let us live as long as we can. 
But perhaps physicians might be found of skill suffi- 
cient for the purpose, were they but as willing as able. 
Who are they ? Not those honest blunderers the mob, 
but our governors themselves. As it is in the power of 
any individual to be honest if he will, any body of men 
are, as it seem^ to me, equally possessed of the same 
option. For I can never persuade myself to think the 
world so constituted by the Author of it, and human so- 
ciety, which is his ordinance, so shabby a business, that 
the buying and selling of votes and consciences should 
be essential to its existence. As to multiplied repre- 
sentation, I know not that I foresee my great advan- 
tage likely to arise from that. Provided there be but 
a reasonable number of reasonable heads laid together 
for the good of the nation, the end may as well be an- 
swered by five hundred as it would be by a thousand, 
and perhaps better. But then thfey should be honest as 
well as wise ; and in order that they may be so, they 
should p\it it out of their own po\NeiV\si\i^c5CftKt^*Y5&* 
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This they might certainly do if they -would, and would 
tliey do it, 1 am not convinced that any great mischief 
would ensue. You say, " somebody must have in- 
fluence ;" but I see no necessity ft.r it. Let integrity 
of intention and a due share of ability be supposed, and 
the influence will be in its right place ; it will all cen- 
tre in the zeal and good of the nation. That will in- 
fluence their debates and decisions, and nothing else 
ought to do it. You will say, perhaps, that wise men, 
and honest men, as they are supposed, are yet liable to 
be split into almost as many differences of opinion as 
there are individuals ; but 1 rather think not. It is ob- 
served of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, that each always approved and seconded the 
plans and views of the other ; and the reason given for 
it is, that they were men of equal ability. The same 
cause that could make two unanimous would make 
twenty so, and would at least secure a majority among 
as many hundreds. 

As to the reformation of the church, I want none> 
unless by a better provision for the inferior clergy; 
and if that could be brought about by emaciating a lit- 
tle some of our too corpulent dignitaries, I should be 
well contented. 

The dissenters, I think, catholics and others, have 
all a right to the privileges of all other Englishmen, 
because to deprive them is persecution, and persecu- 
tion on any account, but especially on a religious one, is 
an abomination. But, after all, Valeat Reafiublica ^ 
I love my country, 1 love my king, and I wish peace 
and prosperity to Old England. Adieu. 
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LETTER LIV. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

WcMton^ Dec, 26, 1792. 
That I may not be silent till ray 
silence alarms you, I snatch a moment to tell you that, 
although toujours triate^ I am not worse than usual ; 
but my opportunities of writing are fiaucified^ as per- 
haps Dr. Johnson would have dared to say, and the few 
that I have arc shortened by company. 

Give my love to dear Tom, and thank him for his 
very apposite extract, which I should be happy, in-, 
deed, to turn to any account. How often do I wish, in 
the course of every day, that I could be employed once 
more in poetry ; and how often, of course, that this 
Miltonic trap had never caught me ! The year nine- 
ty-two shall stand chronicled in my remembrance as 
the most melancholy that I have ever known, except 
the weeks that I spent at Eartham ; and such it has 
been principally, because being engaged to Milton, I 
felt myself no longer free for any other engagement. 
That ill-fated work) impracticable in itself, has made 
every thing else impracticable. 

♦ ♦ * * I am very Pindaric, and obliged to be 
so by the hurry of the hour. My friends are conic 
down to breakfast. Adieu. 

W. C. 



LETTER LV. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weston, Jan.23y 17^3, 
Mr DEAREST Brother, 

Now I know that \ou are 
safe, I treat you, as you see, with a philosophical in-* 
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difference, not acknowledging your kind and imm, 
diate answer to anxious enquiries, till it suits my o^ 
convenience. I have learned, however, from my late si::^^ 
licitude, that not only you, but yours, interest m^to a d^^*^ 
gree that, should any thing happen to either of yo^v/*" 
would be very inconsistent with my peace. Som^,,'' 
times 1 thought that you were extremely ill, ancf 
once or twice I thought you were dead. As often some 
tragedy reached my ears concerning little Tom. " Oh 
vana mentea hominum /" How liable are we to a thou- 
sand impositions, and how indebted to honest old Time, 
who never fails to undeceive us ! Whatever you had in 
prospect, you acted kindly by me not to make me a ' 
partaker of your expectations ; for I have a spirit, if 
not so sanguine as yours, yet that would have waited 
for your coming with anxious impatience, and have 
been dismally mortified by the disappointment. Had 
you come, and come without notice too, you would not 
have surprised us more than (as the matter was ma- 
naged) we were surprised at the arrival of your pic- 
ture. It reached us in the evening, after the shutters 
were closed, at a time when a chaise might actually 
have brought you without giving us the least previous 
intimation. Then it was that Sanmel, with his cheer- 
ful countenance, appeared at the study door, and with 
a voice as cheerful as his looks, exclaimed, " Mr. 
Hayley is come. Madam !'* We both started, and in 
the same moment cried, " Mr. Hayley come ! And 
where is he ?" The next moment corrected our mis- 
take, and finding Mary's voice grow suddenly tremu- 
lous, I turned, and saw her weeping. 

I do nothing, notwithstanding all your exhortations : 
my idleness is proof against them all, or, to speak tru- 
ly, my difficulties are so. Something indeed I do. I 
play at push-pin with Homer every morning before 
Breakfast; fingering and polisliing, as Paris did his ar- 
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mour. I have lately had a letter from Dublin on that 
subject, which has pleased me. 

W. C. 



LETTER LVL 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weston^ Jan, 29, 1793. 
My dearest Hayley, 

I truly sympathize with you un- 
der your weight of sorrow for the loss of our good Sa- 
maritan. But be not broken-hearted, my friend ! Re- 
member, the loss of those we love is the condition on 
which we live ourselves ; and that he who chooses his 
friends wisely from among the excellent of the earth, 
has a sure ground to hope, concerning them, when they 
die, that a merciful God has made them far happier 
than they could be here ; and that we shall join them 
soon again. This is solid comfort, could we but avail 
ourselves of it ; but I confess the difficulty of doing so. 
Sorrow is like the deaf adder, " that hears not the 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely ;'* and 
I feel so much myself for the death of Austin, that my 
own chief consolation is, that I had never seen him. 
Live yourself, I beseech you, for I have seen so much 
of you, that I can by no means spare you ; and I will 
live as long as it shall please God to permit me : I know 
you set some value on me, therefore let that promise 
comfort you ; and give us not reason to say, like Da- 
vid's servants, — " We know that it would have pleased 
thee more if all we had died, than this one, for whom 
thou art inconsolable." You have still Romney, and 
Carwardine, and Guy, and me, my poor Mary, and I 

VOL, III. c 
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know not how many beside ; as many, I suppose, as 
ever had an . opportunity of spending a day with you. 
He who has the most friends must necessarily lose the 
most, and he whose friends are numerous as yours, may 
the better spare a part of them. It is a changing, tran- 
sient scene : yet a little while and this poor dream of 
life will be over with all of us. The living, and they 
who live unhappy — they are indeed subjects of sorrow. 
Adieu, my beloved friend. Ever yours. 

W. C. 



LETTER LVir. 
To SAMUEL ROSE, Esquire. 
' Weston^ Feb. 5, 1793. 

In this last revisal of my work 
(the Homer) I have made a number of small improve- 
ments, and am now more convinced than ever, having 
exercised a cooler judgment upon it than before I could, 
that the translation will make its way. There must 
be time for the conquest of vehement and long-rooted 
prejudice ; but without much self-partiality, I believe 
that the conquest will be made, and am certain that I 
should be of the same opinion, were the work another 
man's. I shall soon have finished the Odyssey, and 
when I have, will send the corrected copy of both to 
Johnson. Adieu. W. C. 
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LETTER LVIII. 
To Lady HESKETH. 

Weston, Feb. 10, 1793. 

My pens are all split, and my ink-glass is dry ; 
Neither wit, common sense, nor ideas have I, 

In vain has it been that I have made several attempts 
to write since I left Sussex : unless more comtc rti.ble 
days arrive than I have the confidence to look tor, 
there is an end of all writing with me. I have no spi- 
rits. When the Rose came, I was obliged to prepare 
for his coming by a nightly dose of laudanum — ^twelve 
drops suffice ; but without them I am devoured by me- 
lancholy. 

Apropos of the Rose ! His wife, in her political no- 
tions, is the exiict counterpart of yourself— loyal in the 
extreme. Therefore, if you find her thus inclined, 
when you become acquainted with her, you must not 
place her resemblance of yourself to the account of 
her admiration of you, for she is your likeness ready 
made. In fact, we are all of one mind about govern- 
ment matters, and notwithstanding your opinion, the 
Rose himself is a whig, and I am a whig, and you, my 
dear, are a tory, and all the tories now-a-days call all 

, • the whigs republicans. How the deuce you came to be 
a tory is best known to yourself: you have to answer 
for this novelty to the shades of your ancestors, who 

i were always whigs ever since we had any. Adieu. 
^ W. C. 
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LETTER LIX. 
To SAMUEL ROSE, Esquire. 

Feb, 17, 1793. 
I have read the critique on my 
work in the. Analytical Review, and am happy to have 
fallen into the hands of a critic, rigorous enough in- 
deed, but a scholar, and a man of sense, and who does 
not deliberately intend me mischief. I am better 
pleased, indeed, that he censures some things, than I 
should have been with unmixt commendation ; for his 
censure (to use the new diplomatic term) will accredit his 
praises. In his particular remarks he is for the most 
part right, and I shall be the better for them ; but in 
his general ones I think he asserts too largely, and 
more than he could prove. With respect to inversions 
in particular, I know that they do not abound. Onte 
they did, and I had Milton's example for it, not disap- 
proved by Addison. But on — — 's remonstrance 
against them, I expunged the most, and in my new edi- 
tion shall have fewer still. I know that they give dig- 
nity^ and am sorry to part with them ; but, to parody 
an old proverb, he who lives in the year ninety-three, 
must do as in the year ninety-three is done by others. 
The same remark I have to make on his censure of in- 
harmonious lines. I know them to be much fewer 
than he asserts, and not more in number than I ac- 
counted indispensibly necessary to a due vari ration of 
cadence. I have, however, now, in comformity with 
modern taste (over-much delicate in my mind) given 
to the far greater number of them a flow as smooth as 
oil. A few I retain, and will, in compliment to my own 
judgment. He thinks me too faithful to compound epi- 
thets in the introductory lines, and I know his reason. 
He fears lest the English reader should blame Homer, 



I 
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whom he idolizes, though hardly more than I, for such 
constant repetition. But them I shall not alter. They 
are necessary to a just representation of the original. 
In the afiair of Cutis, I shall throw him flat on his back, 
by an unanswerable argument, which I shall give in a 
note, and with which I am furnished by Mrs. Unwin. 
So much for hyper criticism, which has run away with 
all my paper. This critic, by the way, is — : I 
know him by infaUible indications. 

W. C. 



LETTER LX. 
To the Reverend Mr. HURDIS. 

IVeatoTiy Feb. 23, 1793. 
My eyes, which have long been 
nuch inflamed, will hardly serve me for Homer, and 
6blige me to make all my letters short. You have o- 
bliged me much, by sending me so speedily the remain- 
der of your notes. I have begun with them again, and 
find them, as before, very much to the purpose. More 
to the purpose they could not have been, had you been 
poetry professor already. I rejoice sincerely in the 
prospect you have of that office, which, whatever may 
be your own thoughts of the matter, I am sure you will 
fill with great sufficiency. Would that my interest and 
power to serve you were greater I One string to my 
bow 1 have, and one onlv, which shall not be idle for 
want of my exertions. 1 thank you, likewise, for your 
very entertaining notices and remarks in the natural 
way. The hurry in which I write would not suffi^r me 
to send you many in return, had I many to send, but 
only two or three present themselves. 
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Frogs will feed on worms. I saw a frog gathering 
into his gullet an earth-worm as long as himself: it 
cost him time and labour, but at last he succeeded. 

Mrs. Unwin and I, crossing a brook,* saw from the 
foot-bridge somewhat at the bottom of the water, 
which had the appearance of a flower. Observing at- 
tentively, we found that it consisted of a circular as- 
semblage of minnows ; their heads all met in a centre, 
and their tails diverging at equal distances, and being 
elevated above their heads, gave them the appearance 
of a flower half blown. One was longer than the rest, 
and as often as a straggler eame in sight, he quitted 
his place to pursue him, and having driven him away, 
he returned to it again, no other minnow offering to 
take it in his absence. This we saw him do several 
times. The object that had attached them all was a 
dead minnow, which they seemed to be devouring. 

After a very rainy day, I saw on one of the flower 
borders what seemed a long hair, but it had a waving 
twining motion. Considering more nearly, I found it 
. alive, and endued with spontaneity, but could not dis- 
cover at the ends of it either head or tail, or any dis- 
tinction of parts. I carried it into the house, when the 
air of a warm room dried and killed it presently. 

W. C, 



LETTER LXI. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Westouy Feb. 24, 1793. 

Your letter, so full of kindness, 

and so exactly in unison with my own feelings for you, 

should have had, as it deserved to have, an earlier an^ 

swer, had I not been perpetually tormented with in^ 
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flamed eyes, which are a sad hinderance to me in eve* 
ly thing. But, to make amends, if I do not send you 
an early answer, I send you at least a speedy one, be* 
ing obliged to write as^^ fast as my pen can trot, that I 
may shorten the time of poring upon paper as much as 
possible. Homer, too, has been another hinderance, 
for always when I can see, which is only during about 
two hours in a morning, and not at all by candle light, 
I devote myself to him, being in haste to send him a se- 
cond time to the press, that nothing may stand in the 
way of Milton. By the way, where are my dear 
Tom's remarks, which I long to have, and must have 
soon, or they will come too late ? 

Oh you rogue, what would you give to have such a 
dream about Milton, as I had about a week since ? I 
dreamed that, being in a house in the city, and with 
much company, looking towards the lower end of the 
room from the upper end of it, I descried a figure, 
which I immediately knew to be Milton's. He was ve- 
ry gravely, but very neatly attired in the fashion of his 
day, and had a countenance which filled me with those 
feelings that an affectionate child has for a beloved fa- 
ther; such, for instance, as Tom has for you. My 
first thought was wonder, where he could have been 
concealed so many years : my second, a transport of 
joy to find him still alive : my third, another transport 
to find myself in his company ; and my fourth, a reso- 
lution to accost him : I did so, and he received me 
with a complacence, in which I saw equal sweetness and 
dignity. I spoke of his Paradise Lost, as every man 
must who is worthy to speak of it at all, and told him 
a long story of the manner in which it affected me, 
when I first discovered it, being at that time a schools 
boy. He answered me by a smile, and a gentle incli- 
nation of his head. He then grasped my hand affcc- 
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tionately, and with a smile that chafined me, 
*' well, you for your part will do well also." At 
recollecting his great age, (for I understood him 
two hundred years old) I feared that 1 might k 
him by much talking* I took my leave, and he 
his with an air of the most perfect good breeding, 
person, his features, his manner, were all so per 
characteristic, that I am persuaded an appmrit 
him could not represent him more completely, 
may be said to have been one of the dreams of Pi 
may it not ? 

How truly I rejoice that you have recovered ' 
that man won my heart the moment 1 saw him : 
my love to him, and tell him I am truly glad 
alive again. 

There is much sweetness in those lines fron 
Sonneteer of Avon, and not a little in dear Tom's 
earnest, I trust, of good things to come. 
» With Mary's kind ?ove, I must now conclude m 
my dear brother, evet yours^ LIPPl 



LETTER LXII. 
To Mr. THOMAS HAYLEY. 

, Weston^ March 14, : 

My dear little Critic, 

I thank you heartil 
your observations, on which I set a higher value 
cause they have instructed me as much, and have 
tertained me more, than all the other strictures o 
public judges in these matters. Perhaps I ar 
much more pleased with shameless tvolf^ &c. thr 
But what is to be done, my little man ? Coarse af 
pressions are, they ai*e no more than equivalent 
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of Homer. The invective of the ancients was never 
tempered with good manners, as your papa can tell 
you ; and my business, you know, is not to be more po- 
lite than my author, but to represent him as closely as 
I can. 

Dishonoured foul I have wiped away, for the reason 
you give, which is a very just one, and the present 
reading is this : 

Who had dared dishonour thus 
The life itself, «cc. 

Your objection to kindler qfthejirea of heaven I had 
the good fortune to anticipate, and expunged the dirty 
ambiguity some time since, wondering not a little that 
I had ever admitted it. 

The fault you find with the two first verses of Nes- 
tor's »peech discovers such a degree of just discern- 
ment, that but for your papa's assurance to the contra- 
ry, I must have suspected him as the author of that re- 
mark. Much as I should have respected it, if it had 
been so, I value it, I assure you, my little friend, still 
more as yours. In the new edition, the passage will 
be found thus altered ; 

Alas ! great sorrow falls on Greece to-day. 
Priam, and Priam's sons, with all in Troy — 
Oh \ how will tliey exult, and in their hearts 
Triumph, once hearing of this broil between 
The prime of Greece, in council, and in arms ! 

Where the word reel suggests to you the idea of a 
drunken mountain, it performs the service to which I 
destined it. It is a bold metaphor ; but justified by one 
of the sublimest passages in scripture, compared with 
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the sublimity of which even that of Homer suffers hu- 
miliation. 

It is God himself, who speaking, I think, by the pro- 
phet Isaiah, says, 

" The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard.** 

With equal boldness in the same scripture, the poetry 
of which was never equalled, mountains are said to 
skip, to break out into singing, and the fields to clap 
their hands. I intend, therefore, that my Olympus 
shall be still tipsy. 

The accuracy of your last remark, in which you 
Convicted me of a bull, delights me. A fig for all cri- 
tics but you ! The blockheads could not find it. It 
shall stand thus : 

First spake Polydamas 



Homer was more upon his guard than to commit such 
a blunder, ftJlT he saysj 

And now, my dear little censor, once more accept 
my thanks. I only regret that your strictures are so 
few, being just and sensible as thpy are. ^ 

Tell your papa he shall hear from me soon : acce/ 
mine, and my dear invalid's affectionate remei 
brances. Ever yours, W. C* 

* J^ote by the jEcfeVor.— This letter may be*reg£W^^ 
as a remarkable proof of the great port's ind^ 
sweetness of temper, iu favouring the literaiy tal^' 
a child. A good-natured reader will hardly blf 
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LETTER LXIII. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weston^ March 19, 1793. 
Mt dear Brother, 

I am so busy every morning be- 
fore breakfast (my only opportunity) stalking and 
strutting in Homeric stilts, that you ought to account it 
an instance of marvellous grace and favour that 1 con- 
descend to write even to you. Sometimes I am se- 
rbusly almost crazed with the multiplicity of matters 
before me, and the little or no time that I have for 
them ; and sometimes I repose myself, after the fatigue 

parental partiality to a dear departed scholar, which 
induces me to insert in this note the letter Cowper an- 
swered so kindly^a letter that readers, accustomed to 
contemplate the compositions of childhood, may consi- 
der, perhaps, as a curiosity, when they are assured, 
as they are with perfect truth, that every syllable of 
the letter, and of the criticisms annexed to it, were 
the voluntary and uncorrected production of a boy 
whose age was little more than twelve years. 

To WILLIAM COWPER, Esquire. 

Earthaniy March 4, ir93. 
Honoured King of Bards I 

Since you deign to demand 
;he observations of an* humble and unexperienced ser- 
vant of yours, on a work of one who is so much his su- 
perior, (as he is ever ready to serve you with all his 
inight) behold what you demand ! But let me desire 
v'U not to censure me for my unskilful, and, perhaps, 
IS they undoubtedly will appear to you) ridiculous ob^ 
rvations ; but be so kind as to receive theca;^^ a. 
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of that distraction, on the pillow of despair ; a pillow 
which has often served me in time of need, and is be- 
come, by frequent use, if not very comfortable, at least 
convenient. So reposed, I laugh at the world and say, 
" yes, you may gape and expect both Homer and Mil- 
ton from me, but 1*11 be hanged if you ever get them." 
In Homer you must know 1 am advanced as far as 
the fifteenth book of the Iliad, leaving nothing behind 
me that can reasonably offend the most fastidious ; and 
I design him for public appearance in his new dress as 
soon as possible, for a reason which any poet may 
guess, if he will but thrust his hand into his pocket. 

mark of respectful affection from your obedient ser- 
vant, 

THOMAS HAYLEY. 
Book. Line. 
i, ,Xii4 1 cannot reconcile myself to these ex- 
pressions, viz. '' Ah, cloth'd with im- 
195 pudence," &c. and *' shameless wolf,*' 

and (196)'* face of flint." 
i. 508—*' Dishonour'd foul" is, in my opinioi . 
an uncleanly expression. 

i. 651 " Reel'd," 1 think, makes it appear n 

jif Olympus was drunk. 
i. 749—-" Kindler of the fires in heaven," 1 

think, makes Jupiter appear too mu^ i 
like a lamp-liglitcr, 
ii. 317 to 319 — ^These lines are, in my opinion, h - 
low the elevated genius of Mr. Com • 
per. 
xviii. 300 to 304 — This appears to me rather Iri^; 
since in line 300 you say " no one jri. 
and in line 304, « Polydamas rose. ' 
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'ou forbid me to tantalize you with an invitation to 
^ston^ and yet invite me to Eartham. No, no; 
re is no such happiness In store for me at present. 
1 1 rambled at all, I was under promise to all my 
r mother's kindred to go to Norfolk, and they are 
]g to see me : but I have told them that die they 
it, for I cannot go ; aud ergo, as you will perceive, 
go no where else. 

'hanks for Mazarine's epitaph : it is full of witty 
idox, alid is written with a force and severity which 
ciently bespeak the author. I account it as a cu- 
ity, and shall be happy, when time shall serve, 
1 your aid, to make a good translation of it. But 
: will be a stubborn business. Adieu. The clock 
tes eight— And now for Homer. 

w. e. 



LETTER LXIV. 
To SAMUEL ROSE, Esquire. 

The Lodge^ March SJ^JT^S. 
DEAR Friend, 

I must send you 
ulation on the event of your transaction 
since you, I know, partake with me in the pleasure 
ceive from it. Few of my concerns have been so 
pily concluded. I am now satisfied with my book- 
er, as I have substantial cause to be, and account 
;elf in good hands ; a circumstance as pleasant to 
as any other part of the business ; for 1 love dear- 
3 be able to confide, with all my heart, in those 
I whom I am connected, of what kind soever the 
lection may be. 

OL. Ill, D 
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The question of printing or not printing tlie altera- 
tions seems difficult to decide. If they are not printed, 
I shall, perhaps, disoblige some purchasers of the first 
edition ; and if they are, many others of them, per- 
haps a great majority, will never care about them. 
As far as 1 have gone I have made a fair copy, and 
when 1 have finished the whole, will send them to 
Johnson, together with the interleaved volumes. He 
will see, in a few minutes, what it will be best to do, 
and by his judgment I shall be determined. The opin- 
ion to which 1 most incline is, that they ought to be 
printed separately, for they are many of them rather 
long, here and there a whole speech, or a whole si- 
mile ; and the verbal and lineal va|*iations are so nu- 
merous, that altogether, I apprehend, they will give a 
new air to the work, and, 1 hope, a much improved 
one. 

1 forgot to say in the proper place, that some 
notes, although but very few, 1 have added already, 
and may perhaps see here and there opportunity for a 
few more, but notes being little wanted, especially by 
people at all conversant with classical literature, as 
most readers of Homer are, I am persuaded that, 
were they numerous, they would be deemed an incum- 
brance. I shall write to Johnson soon, perhaps to- 
morrow, and then shall say the same thing to him. 

In point of health we continue much the same. Our 
united love, and many thanks for your prosperous ne- 
gociations, attend yourself and whole family, and espe- 
cially my littfe name-sake. Adieu. 

W. C. 
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LETTER LXV. 
To JOHN JOHNSON, Esquire. 

The Lodge^ ^firilll, 1793. 
DEAREST Johnny, 

The long muster-roll of my 

and small ancestors, I signed and dated, and sent 

Mr. Bluemantle, on Monday, according to your 

;. Such a pompous affair, drawn out for my 

reminds me of the old fable of the mountain in 
rition and a mouse the produce. Rest undis- 
d, say I, their lordly, ducal, and royal dust I Had 
left me something handsome, I should have r^- 
zd them more. But perhaps they did not know 
luch a one as I should have the honour to be num- 
i among their descendants. Well, I have a little 
cUer that makes me some amends for their defi- 
y. He has made me a present; an act of liberal - 
hich I take every opportunity to blazon, as it well 
ves. But you, I suppose, have learned it already 
Mr. Rose. 

ar not, my man. You will acquit yourself very 
I dare say, both in standing for your degree, and 

you have gained it. A little tremor, and a little 
efacedness in a stripling, like you, are recomr 
lations rather than otherwise ; and so they ougl^t 
, being symptoms of an ingenuous mind) rather 
quent in this age of brass. 

hat you say of your determined purpose, with 
s help, to take up the cross and despise the shame, 
i us both real pleasure. In our pedigree is found 
at least, who did it before you. Do you the like ; 
you will meet him in heaven, as s)ire~^s the scri^- 
is the word of God. 
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The quarrel that the world has with evangelical 
men and doctrines, they would have with a host of an- 
gels in the human form ; for it is the quarrel of owls 
with sunshine, of ignorance with divine illuminati(»i. 

Adieu, my dear Johnny. We shall expect you with 
earnest desire at your coming, and receive you with 
much delight. W. C. 



LETTER LXVI. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weatouy Jifiril 23, 1793. 
My dear Friend and Brother, 

Better late than never, and 
better a little than none at all \ Had I been at liberty 
to consult my inclinations, I would have answered your 
truly kind and affectionate letter immediately. But I 
iim the buKiest man alive, and when this epistle is dis- 
patched, you will be the only one of my correspondents 
to whom 1 shall not be indebted. While I write this, 
my poor Mary sits mute ; which I cannot well bear, 
and which, together with want of time to write much, 
will have a curtailing effect on my epistle. 

My only studying time is still given to Homer, not to . 
correction and amendment of him, for that is all over, ' 
but to writing notes. Johnson has expressed a wish 
for some, that the unlearned may be a little illumi- 
nated concerning classical story and the mythology of 
the ancients ; and his behaviour to me has been so Ube- 
;>al that I can refuse him nothing. Poking into the old 
Greek commentators blinds me. But it is no matter : 
I am the more like Homer 

Ever yours, my dearest Hay ley, ' W. C. 
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LETTER LXVIL 
To SAMUEL ROSE, Esquire. 

.May 5, 1793. 
My dear Friend, 

My delay to answer your last 
kind letter, to which likewise you desired a speedy re- 
ply, must have seemed rather difficult to explain on 
any other supposition than than that of illness. But ill- 
ness has not been the cause, altliough, to say the truth, 
I cannot boast of having been lately very well. Yet 
has not this been the cause of my silence, but your own 
advice, very proper, and earnestly given to me, to pro- 
ceed in the revisal of Homer. To this it is owing that, 
instead of giving an hour or two before breakfast to 
my cori'espondents, I allot that time entirely to my stu- 
dies. I have nearly given the last touches to the poe- 
try, and am now busied, far more laboriously, in wri- 
ting notes at the request of my honest bookseller, 
transmitted to me in the first instance by you, and af- 
terward repeated by himself. I am, therefore, deep in 
the old scholia, and have advanced to the latter part 
of Iliad nine, explaining, as I go, such passages as may 
be difficult to unlearned readers, and such only ; for 
notes of that kind are the notes that Johnson desired. 
I find it a more laborious task than the translation was, 
and shall be heartily glad when it is over. In the 
mean time, all the letters I receive remain unanswer- 
ed, or if they receive an answer, it is always a short 
one. Such this must be. Johnny is here, having flown 
over London. 

Homer, I believe, will make a much more respecta- 
ble appearance than before. Jolmson now tliinks it 
will be right to make a separate impression of the 
amendments. W. C. 

D 2 
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I breakfast every morning upon seven or eight pages 
of the Greek commentators : for so much X am obliged 
to read in order to select, perhaps, three or four short 
notes for the readers of my translation. 

Homer is indeed a tie upon me that must not, on any 
account, be broken till all his demands arc satisfied : 
though I have fancied, while the revisal of the Odys- 
sey was at a distance, that it would ask less labour in 
the finishing, it is not unlikely that, when I take it ac- 
tually in hand, I may find myself mistaken. Of this, 
at least, I am sure, that uneven verse abounds much 
more in it than it once did in the Iliad. Yet to the lat- 
ter the critics objected on that account, though to 
the former never ; perhaps because they had not read 
it. Hereafter they shall not quarrel with me on that 
score. The Iliad is now all smooth turnpike, and I 
will take equal care that there shall be no jolts in the 
Odyssey. 



LETTER LXVTII. ^ 

< To Lady HESKETH. 

7'/ie Lodge J May r, 1793. 
My dearest Coz. 

You have thought me long si- 
lent, and so have many others. In fact, I have not for 
many months written punctually to any but yourself 
and Hayley. My time, the little I have, is so en- 
grossed with Homer, that I have at this moment a 
bundle of unanswered letters by me, and letters likely 
to be so. Thou knowest, I dare sav, what it is to have 
a head, weaiy with thinking. Mine is so fatieiied bv 
breakfast-time, three days out of four, I am utterly in- 
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capable of sitting down to my desk again for any pur- 
pose whatever. 

I am glad I have convinced thee, at last, that thou 
art a tory. Your friend's definition of whig and tory 
may be just, for aught I know, as far as the latter arc 
concerned ; but, respecting the former I think him 
mistaken. There is no true whig who wishes all pow- 
er in the hands of his own party. The division of it, 
which the lawyers call tripartite, is exactly what he 
desires ; and he would have neither King, Lords nor 
Commons unequally trusted, or in the smallest degree 
predominant. Such a whig ani I, and such whigs are 
the true friends of the constitution. 

Adieu, my dear : I am dead with weariness. 

vv. c. 



LETTER LXIX. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

May 21, 1793. 
Mt dear Brother, 

You must either think me ex- 
tremely idle or extremely busy, that I have made your 
last very kind letter wait so long for an answer. The 
truth, however, is, that I am neither ; but have had 
time enough to have scribbled to you, had I been able 
to scribble at all. To explain this riddle I must give 
you a short account of my proceedings. 

I rise at six every morning, and fag till near eleven, 
when I breakfast. The consequence is, that I am so 
exhausted as not to be able to write when the opportu- 
nity offers. You will say, ' Breakfast before you work, 
and then your work will not fatigue you.' I answer, 
* Perhaps I might, and your counsel would probably 
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prove beneficial ; but I cannot spare a moment for eat- 
ing in the early part of the morning, havii^ no other 
time for study:' This uneasiness, of which I complain, 
is a proof that I am somewhat stricken in years ; and 
there is no other cause by which I can account for it, 
since I go early to bed, always between ten and eleven, 
and seldom fail to sleep well. Certain it is, ten years 
since I could have done as much, and sixteen years ago 
did actually much more^ without suffering fatigue or 
any inconvenience from my labours. How insensibly 
old age steals on, and how often it is actually arrived 
before we suspect it! Accident alone, some occur- 
rence that suggests 'a comparison of our former with 
our present selves, affords the discovery. Well, it is 
always good to be undeceived, especially on an article 
of such importance. 

There has been a book lately published, entitled, 
Man as he is, I have heard a high character of it, as 
admirably written, and am informed that, for that rea- 
son, and because it inculcates whig principles, it is by 
many imputed to you. I contradicted this report, as- 
suring my informant that had it been yours I must 
have known it, for that you had bound yourself to make 
me your father-confessor on all such wicked occasions, 
and' not to conceal from Die even a ihurder, should you 
happen to commit one. 

I will not trouble you at present to send me any 
more b(K)ks with a view to my notes on Homer. I am 
iv)X without hopes that Sir John Thix)ckmorton, who is 
expected here from Venice in a short time, may bring 
me ViUoison's edition of the Odyssey. He certainly 
\vill, if he found it published, and that alone will be in' 
star omniuju. 

Adieu, my dearest brother. Give my love to Tom, 
and \hunk him for his book, of which I believe I need 
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not have dq)rivedxhiin, intending that my readers shall 
detect the occult instruction contained in Homer's sto- 
ries for themselves. 

W. C. 



LETTER LXX. 
To Lady HESKETH. 

The Lodgey June 1, 1793. 
My dearest Coz. 

You will not, you say, come to 
us now ; and you tell us not when you will. These as- 
signations sine die are such shadowy things, that I can 
neither grasp nor get any comfort from them. Know 
you not that hope is the next best thing to enjoyment ? 
Give us, then, a hope, and a determinate time for that 
hope to fix on, and we will endeavour to be satisfied. 

Johnny is gone to Cambridge, called thither to take 
his degree, and is much missed by me. He is such an 
active little fellow in my service that he cannot be 
otherwise. In three weeks, however, I shall hope to 
have him again for a fortnight. I have had a letter 
from him, containing an incident which has given birth 
to the following. 

To A YOUNG FRIEND, , 

On hU arrival at Cambridge loety when no rain had 

fallen there. 

If Gideon's fleece, which drench'd with dew he found, 
While moisture none refresh'd the herbs around. 
Might fitly represent the church, endow'd 
With heavenly gifts, to heathens i\o\ a>\oV\v 
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In pledge, perhaps, of favours from on high, 
Thy locks were wet^ when other locks were dry. 
Heav'n grant us half the omen ! may we see, 
Not drought on others, but much dew on thee ! 

These are spick and pan. Johnny himself has not 
yet seen them. By the way, he has filled your 
book completely ; and I will give thee a guinea if thou 
wilt search thy old book for a couple of songs, and two 
or three other pieces of which I know thou madest co- 
pies at the Vicarage, and which I have lost. The 
songs I know are pretty good, and I would fain recover 
them. 

W. C. 



s 



LETTER LXXI. 
To the Reverend Mr. HURDIS. 

Weston^ June 6, 1793. 

My dear Sir, 

I seize a passing moment mere- 
ly to say, that I feel for your distresses and sincerely 
pity^ou, and I shall be happy to learn from your next 9 
that your sister's amendment has superseded the neces^ 
sity you feared, of a journey to London. Your candicJ- 
account of the effect that your afflictions have both or^ 
your spirits and temper, I can perfectly understands^ 
having laboured much in that fire myself, and perhaps 
more than any man. It is in such a school, however** 
that we must learni if we ever truly learn it, the natwE- 
ral depravity of the human heart, and df our own »*^ 
particular ; together with the consequence that neces- 
sarily follows such wretched premises — our indispens** 
ble need of the atonement, and our inexpressible obi** 
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gallons to him who made it. This reflection cannot 
escape a thinking mind, looking back on those ebulli- 
tions of fretfulness and impatience, to which it has 
yielded in a season of great affliction. 

Having lately had company who left us only on the 
fourth) 1 have done nothing — nothing, indeed, since my 
, return from Sussex, except a trifle or two which it was 
incumbent upon me to write. Milton hangs in doubt ; 
I neither spirits nor opportunity suffice me for that la- 
\ hour. I regret continually that I ever suffered myself 
, to be persuaded to undertake it. The most that I hope 
! to eTOCt is a complete revisal of my own Homer. 
Johnson told my friend, who has just left me, that it 
will begin to be reviewed in the next Analytical, and 
that he ho/ied the review of it would not offend me. 
By this I understand that if I am not offended it will be 
owing more to my own equanimity than to the mildness 
of the critic. So be it ! He will put an cyportunity of 
victory over myself into my hands, and I will endea- 
voar not to lose it. Adieu, 

W. C. 



LETTER LXXn. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

JVestOTij June 20, 1798, 

Dear architect of fine chateaux i?i air^ 
Worthier to stand for ever, if they could, 
Than any built of stone, or yet of wood, 

For back of royal elephant to bear ! 

Oh for permission from the skies to share, 
Much to my own, though little to thy good. 



I 
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With thee (not subject to the jealous mood) 
A partnership of literary ware ! 

But I am bankrupt now ; and doom'd hencefort];^ 
To drudge in descant dry, on others' lays ; 

Bards, I acknowledge, of unequal worth ! 
But what is commentator's happiest praise ? 

That he has fumish'd lights for other eyes. 
Which they who need them use, and then despise. 

What remains for me to say on this subject, my dear 
brother bard, I will say in prose. There are other im- 
pediments which I could not comprize within the 
bounds of a sonnet. 

My poor Mary's infirm condition makes it impossi- 
ble for me, at present, to engage in a work such as you 
. propose. My thoughts are not sufficiently free, nor 
have I, or can I, by any means, find opportunity : 
added to which comes a difficulty, which, though you 
are not at all aware of it, presents itself to me under a 
most forbidding appearance : can you guess it ? No, 
not you : neither, perhaps, will you be able to imagine 
that such a difficulty can possiby subsist. If your hair 
begins to bristle, stroak it down again, for there is no 
need why it should erect itself. It concerns me, not 
you. I know myself too well not to know that I am no- 
body in verse, unless in a comer, and alone, and un- 
connected in my operations. This is not owing to want 
of love for you, my brother, or the most consummate 
confidence in you ; for I have both in a degree that has 
not been exceeded in the experience of any friend you 
have, or ever had. But I am so made up ; I will not 
enter into a metaphysical analysis of my strange com- 
position in order to detect the true cause of this evil ; 
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but, ^on a general view of the matter, I suspect that it 
proceeds from that shyness, which has been my effec- 
tual and almost fatal hinderance on many other impor- 
tant occasions ; and which I should feel, I well know, 
to a degree that would perfectly cripple me. No ! 
I shall neither do, nor attempt any thing of conse- 
quence more, unless my poor Mary get better — nor 
even then, unless it should please God to give me ano- 
ther naturp — in concert with any man ; I could not, 
even with my own father or brother, were they now 
alive. Small game must serve me at present, and till 
I have done with Homer and Milton, a sonnet, or some 
such matter must content me. The utmost that I as- 
pire to, (and heaven knows with how feeble a hope) is 
to write, ^at some better opportunity, and when my 
hands are free. The four 'Jges, Thus I have opened 
my heart unto thee. 

W. C. 



LETTER LXXIII. 
To WILUAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weston^ July 7, 1793. 
My dearest Brother, 

If the excessive heat of this 
day, which forbids me to do any thing else, will pern) it 
me to scribble to you, I shall rejoice. To do this is a 
pleasure to me at all times, but to do it now, a double 
one ; because I am in haste to tell you how much I am 
c^elighted with your projected quadruple alliauce, and 
to assure you, that if it please God to afford me health, 
spirits, ability, and leisure, I will not fail to devote 
them all to the production of my quota, The four Jges, 

VOL. III. £ 
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You are very kind to humour me as you do, and had 
need be a little touched yourself ivith all my oddities, 
that you may know how to administer to mine. All 
whom I love do so, and I believe it to be impossible to 
love heartily those who do not. People must not do 
me good in their way? but in my own^ and then they do 
me good indeed. My pride, my ambition, and my 
friendship for you, and the interest I take in my own 
dear self, will all be consulted and gratified by an arm- 
in-arm appearance with you in public ; and I shall 
work with more zeal and assiduity at Homer; and 
when Homer is finished at Milton, with the prospect 
of such a coalition before me. But what shall I do with 
a multitude of small pieces from which I intended to 
select the best, and adding tjiem to The four Ages, to 
have made a volume ? Will there be room for them 
upon your plan ? I have re-touched them, and will re- 
touch them again. Some of them will suggest pretty 
devices to a designer, and, in short, I have a desire not 
to lose them. 

I am at this moment, with all the imprudence natu- 
ral to poets, expending nobody knows what, in embel- 
lishing my premises, or rather the premises of my 
neighbour Courteney, which is more poetical still. I 
have built one summer-house already with the boards 
of my old study, and am building another, spick and 
span as they say. I have also a stone-cutter now at 
work, setting a bust of my dear old Grecian on a pe- 
destal ; and beside all this, I meditate still more, that 
is to be done in the autumn. Your project, therefore, 
is most opportune ; as any project must needs be that 
has so distinct a tendency to put money into fclie Docket 
of one so likely to want it. 
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Ah brother poet ! send me of your shade, 
And bid the zephyrs hasten to my aid ; 
Or, hke a worm unearth'd at noon, I go, 
Dispatch'd by sunshine, to the shades below. 

My poor Mary is as well as the heat will allow hef 
to be, and whether it be cold or sultry, is always affec- 
tionately mindful of you and yours. Adieu. 

W. C. 



LETTER LXXIV. 
To the Reverend Mr. GREATHEED. 

July as, 1793. 
I was not without some expec- 
tation of a line from you, my dear sir, though you did 
not promise me one at your departure ; and am happy 
not to have been disappointed : still happier to learn 
that you and Mrs. Greatheed are well, and so delight- 
fully situated. Your kind offer to us of sharing with 
us the house which you at present inhabit, added to the 
short but lively description of the scenery that sur- 
rounds it, want nothing to win our acceptance, should 
it please God to give Mrs. Unwin a little more strength 
and should I be ever master of my time, so as to be 
able to gratify myself with what would please me most. 
But many have claims upon us, and some who cannot 
absolutely be said to have any, would yet complain and 
think themselves slighted, should we prefer rocks and 
caves to them. In short, we are called so many ways, 
that these numerous demands are likely to operate as a 
retnora^ and to keep us fixt at home. Here we can 
occasionally have the pleasure of yours and Mrs. 
Greatheed's company, and to have it hevo. WiW'iiC^ Wik-^* 
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lieve, content us. Hayley, in his last letter, gives me 
reason to expect the pleasure of seeing him and his 
dear boy Tom in the autumn. He will use all his elo- 
quence to draw us to Eartham again. My cousin 
Johnny of Norfolk holds me under promise to make my 
first trip thither, and the very same promise I have 
hastily made to visit Sir John and Lady Throckmor- 
ton, at Bucklands. How to reconcile such clashing 
promises, and give satisfaction to all, would puzzle 
me, had I nothing else to do ; and therefore, as I say, 
the result will probably be, that we shall find our- 
selves obliged to go no where, since we cannot every 
where. 

Wishing you both safe at home again, and to see 
you as sooii as may be here, I remain affectionately 
yours, W. C^ 



LETTER LXXV. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Weston, July 24, 1793. 
I have been vexed with myself, 
my dearest brother, and with every thing about me, 
not excepting even Homer himself, that I have been 
obliged so long to delay an answer to your last kind 
letter. If I listen any longer to calls another way, I 
shall hardly be able to tell you how happy we are in 
the hope of seeing you in the autumn, before autumn 
will have arrived. Thrice welcome will you and your 
dear boy be to us, and the longer you will afford us 
your company, the more welcome. I have set up the 
head of Homer, on a famous fine pedestal, and a very 
majestic appearance he makes. I am now puzzled 
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about a motto, and wish you to decide for me between 
two, one of which I have composed myself, a Gi-eek 
one ais follows : 

£<iM9« rtq retvnjf ; xAvrtfv ettt^oi sydfc* tfA^Aev. 

The other is my own translation of a passage in the 
Odyssey, the original of which I have seen used as a 
motto to an engraved head of Homer many a time. 

The present edition of the lines stands thus : 

Him partially the muse. 
And dearly lov'd, yet gave him good and ill : 
She quench'd his sight, but gave him strains divine. 

. Tell me, by the way, (if you ever had any specula- 
tions on the subject) what is it you suppose Homer to 
have meant in particular, when he ascribed his blind- 
ness to the muse ? for that he speaks of himself, under 
the name of Demodocus, in the eighth book, I believe, 
is by all admitted. How could the old bard study him- 
self blind, when books were either few, or none at all ? 
And did he write his poems? If neither were the 
cause, as seems reasonable to imagine, how could he 
incur his blindness by such means as could be justly 
imputable to the muse ? Would mere thinking blind 
him ? I want to know : 

" Call up some spirit from the vasty deep !" 

I said to Sam* — " Sam, build me a shed in the gar- 

* A very affectionate worthy domestic who attended 
his master into Sussex. 

E 2 ^ 
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den, with any thing that you can find, and make it rude 
and rough like one of those at Eartham.'* " Yes, Sir,'* 
says Sam, and straightway laying his own noddle and 
the carpenter's nod^e together, has built me a thing fit 
for Stow gardens. Is not this vexatious ? I threaten to 
inscribe it thus : 

Beware of building I I intended 

Rough logs and thatch, and thus it ended. 

But my Mary says I shall break Sam's heart, and 
the carpenter's too, and will not consent to it. Poor 
Mary sleeps but ill. How have you lived who cannot 
bear a sun-beam ? 
- Adieu, my dearest Hayley, W. C. 



LETTER LXXVI. 
To Lady HESKETH. 

fVestoTiy August 11, 179X 
Mt dearest Qoz. 

I am glad that my poor and 
hasty attempts to express some little civility to Miss 
Fanshaw, and the amiable Count, have your and her 
approbation. The lines addressed to her were not 
what I would have made them, but lack of time, a 
lack which always presses me, would not suffer me to 
improve them. Many thanks for her letter, which, 
were my merits less the subject of it, I should, without 
scruple, say is an excellent one. She writes with the 
force and accuracy of a person skilled in more lan- 
guages than are spoken in the present day, as I doubt 
not that she is. I perfectly approve the theme she re- 
commends to me, but am at present so totally absorbed 
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in Homer, that all I do beside is ill done, being hurried 
over; and I would not execute ill a subject of her re- 
commending. 

I shall watch the walnut-trees with more attention 
than they who eat them, which I do in some hope, 
though you do not expressly say so, that wheh their 
threshing-time arrives we shall see you here. I am 
now going to paper my new study, and in a short time 
it will be fit to inhabit. 

Lady Spencer has sent me a present from Rome, by 
the hands of Sir John Throckmorton — engravings of 
Odyssey subjects, after figures of Flaxman, a statuary 
at present resident there, of high repute, and much a 
friend of Hayley's. 

Thou livest, my dear, I acknowledge, in .a very fine 
country, but they have spoiled it by building London in 
it. Adieu. W. C. 



LETTER LXXVII.' 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

WeatOTiy August 15, 1793. 

Instead of a pound or two, spending a mint 
Must serve me at least, I believe, with a hint. 
That building and building a man may be driven 
At last out of doors, and have no house to live in. 

Besides, my dearest brother, they have not only 
built for me what I did not want, but have ruined a 
notable tetrastic by doing so. I had written one which 
I designed for a hermitage, and it will by no means 
suit the fine and pompous affair which they have made 
instead of one. So that, as a poel^ 1 'A^esv ^N^^'^i ^"«:\ 
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afflicted ; made poorer than I need have been, and 
robbed of my verses. What case can be more deplo- 
rable ? 

You must not suppose me ignorant of what Flaxman 
has done, or that 1 have not seen it, or that I am not 
actually in possession of it, at least of the engravings 
which you mention. In fact, I have had them more 
than a fortnight. Lady Dowager Spencer, to whom I 
inscribed my Odyssey, and who was at Rome when 
Sir John Throckmorton was there, charged him with 
them as a present to me, and arriving here lately he 
executed his commission. Romney, I doubt not, is right 
in his judgment of them : he is an artist himself, and 
cannot easily be mistaken ; and I take his opinion as 
an oracle, the rather, because it coincides exactly with 
my own. The figures are highly classical, antique, 
and elegant ; especially that of Penelope, who whe- 
ther she wakes or sleeps, must necessarily charm all 
beholders. 

Your scheme of embellishing my Odyssey with these 
plates is a kind one, and the fruit of your benevolence 
to me ; but Johnson, I fear, will hardly stake so much 
money as the cost would amount to, on a work, the 
fate of which is at present uncertain. Nor could we 
adorn the Odyssey in this splendid manner, unless we 
had similar ornaments to bestow on the Iliad. Such, 
' I presume, are not ready, and much time must elapse, 
even if Flaxman should accede to the plan, before he 
could possibly prepare them. Happy, indeed, should 
-I be to see a work of mine so nobly accompanied, buf 
should that good fortune ever attend me, it cannot 
take place till the third or fourth edition shall aftbrd 
the occasion. This 1 regret, and regret too, that. you 
will have seen them before I can have an opportunity 
to show tliem to you. Here is six-pcnec fcr you if you 
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will abstain from the sight of them while you are in 
LondoD. ' 

The sculptor ? — ^nameless, though once dear to fame.'; 
But this man bears an everlasting name.* 

So I purpose it shall stand ; and on the pedestal, 
when you come, in that form you will find it. The ad- 
ded line from the Odyssey is charming, but the as- 
sumption of sonship to Homer seems too daring. Sup- 
pose it stood thus :— 

I am not sure that this would be clear of the same 
objection, and it departs from the text still more. 

With my poor Mary's best love, and our united 
wishes to see you here, I remain, my dearest brother, 
ever yours, - W. C. 



LETTER LXXVIII. 
To Mrs. COURTENEY. 

Weston^ August 20, 179S. 
My dearest Catharina is too 
reasonable, I know, to expect news from me, who live 
on the outside of the world, and know nothing that 
passes within it. The best news is, that though you 
*are gone, you are not gone for ever, as once I supposed 
you were, and said that we should probably meet no 
more. Some news, however, we have ; but then 1 con- 
clude you have already received it from the Doctor, 

* A translation of Cowper's Greek verses on his 
bust of Homer. 
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and that thought almost deprives me of all courage U 
relate it. On the evening of the feast, Bob Archer'j 
house affording, I suppose, the best room for the pur 
pose, all the lads and lasses ivho felt themselves di» 
posed to dance, assembled there. I^ong time the) 
danced, at least long time they did something a littli 
like it, when at last the company having retired, thi 
fiddler asked Bob for a lodging. Bob replied that hi 
beds were all full of his own family, but if he chose ! 
he would show him a hay-cock, where he might slee^^ 
as sound as in any bed whatever. So forth they wen^w^ 
together, and when they reached the place, tlie fiddlei^ 
knocked down Bob and demanded his money. But 
happily for Bob, though he might be knocked down, 
and actually was so, yet he could not possibly be rob- 
bed, having nothing. The fiddler, therefore, having 
amused himself with kicking and beating him as he 
lay, as long as he saw good, left him, and has never 
been heard of since, nor inquired after indeed, being no 
doubt the last man in the world whom Bob wishes to 
see again. 

By a letter from Hayley to-day, I learn that Flax- 
man, to whom we are indebted for those Odyssey fi- 
gures which Lady Frog brought over, has almost fi- 
nished a set for the Iliad also. I should be glad to em- 
•bellish my Homer with them, but neither my bookseller 
nor I shall probably choose to risque so expensive an 
ornament on a work, whose reception with the public 
is at present doubtful. ' 

Adieu, my dearest Catharina. Give my best love to 
your husband. Come home as soon as you can, and 
accept our united very best wishes* 

vv. c. 
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LETTER LXXIX. 
To SAMUEL ROSE, Esquire. 

The Lodge J August 22, 1798. 
DEAR Friend, 

I rejoice that you have had so 
sant an excursion, and have beheld so many beau- 
scenes. Except the delightful upway, I have seen 
1 all. I have lived much at Southampton, have 
t and caught a sore-throat at Lyndhurst, and have 
m in the bay of Weymouth. It will give us great 
sure to see you here, should your business give you 
opportunity to finish your excursions of this season 
i one to Weston. 

s for my going on, it is much as usual. I rise at 
an industrious and wholesome practice from 
ch I have never swerved since March. I break- 
generally about eleven — have given all the inter- 
liate time to my old delightful bard. Villoisson no 
jer keeps me company. I therefore now jog along 
I Clarke and Barnes at my elbow, and from the ex- 
snt annotations of the former select such as I think 
ly to be useful, or that recommend themselves by 
amusement they may afford ; of which sorts there 
not a few. Barnes also affords me some of both 
is, but not so ' many, his notes being chiefly para- 
astical or grammatical. My only fear is lest, be- 
en them both, I should make my work too volumi- 
s. . W. C, 
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LETTER LXXX. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

fVeatun, August 27, 1793, 
1 thank jrou, my dear brotheri 
for consulting the Gibbonian oracle on the question con- 
cerning Homer's muse, and his blindness. I proposed 
it likewise to mv little neighbour Huchanan, 'who gave 
me precisely the same answer. I felt an insatiabk 
thirst to learn something new concerning him, and^ 
despairing of information from others, was willing ti:^ 
Iiope that I had stumbled on matter unnoticed by th^ 
commentators, and might, perhaps, acquire a little in- 
telligence from himself. But the great and the little- 
oracle together have extinguished that hope, and I des- 
pair DOW of making any curious discoveries about him. 

Since Flaxman (wJiich I did not know till your let- j 
ter told me so) has been at work for the Iliad, as well 
as the Odyssey, it seems a great pity that the engra- 
vings should not be bound up with some Homer or ! 
other ; and, as I said before, 1 should have been too 
proud to have bound them up in mine. But there is an 
objection, at least such it seems to me, that threatens 
to disqualify them for such a use ; namely, the shape 
and size of them, which are such that no book of the 
usual form could possibly raceive them, save in a fold- 
ed state, which, I apprehend, would be to murder 

The monument of Lm"d Mansfield, for which you 
say he is engaged, will, 1 dare say, proxe a noble elTDrt 
of genius. Statuaries, as 1 have heard an eminent one 
say, do not much trouble themselves ^out a likeness : 
else 1 would give much to be able to commuiiicare to 
Flaxman the perfect idea that 1 have of the subject, 
such as he nas forty years ago. He was at that time 
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wonderfully handsome, and would expound the most 
mysterious intricacies of the law, or recapitulate both 
matter and evidence of a cause, as long as from hence 
to Eartham, with an intelligent smile on his features, 
that bespoke plainly the perfect ease with which he 
did it. The most abstruse studies, I believe, never cost 
him any labour. 

You say nothing lately of your intended journey our 
way : yet the year is waning, and the shorter days give 
you a hint to lose no time unnecessarily, — Lately we 
had the whole family at the Hall, and now we have no- 
body. The Throckmortons are gone into Berkshire, 
and the Courteneys into Yorkshire. They are so plea- 
sant a family, that I heartily wish you to see them ; 
and at the same time wish to see you before they re- 
turn, which will not be sooner than October. How 
shall I reconcile these wishes, seemingly opposite? 
Why, by wishing that you may come soon and stay 
long. I know no other way of doing it. 

My poor Mary is much as usual. — I have set up Ho- 
mer's head, and inscribed the pedestal ; my own 
Greek at the top, with your translation under it, and 

It makes altogether a very smatt and learned.ap- 
pearance. W. C. 



LETTER LXXXI. 
To Lady HESKETH. 

August 29, 1793. 

Your question, at what time 

your coming to us will be most agreeable, is a knotty 

VOL, III. 
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one, and such as, had I the wisdom of Solomon, I 
should be puzzled to answer. I will, therefore, leave 
it still a question, and refer the time of your journey 
Weston-ward entirely to your own election ; adding 
this one limitation, however, that I do not wish to see 
you exactly at present, on account of the unfinished 
state of my study, the wainscot of which still smells of 
paint, and which is not yet papered. But to return : 
as I have insinuated, thy pleasant company is the thing 
which I always wish, and us much at one time as at 
another. I believe, if I examine myself minutely, since 
I despair of ever having it in the height of summer, 
which, for your sake, I should desire most, the depth 
of the winter is the season which would be most eligi- 
ble to me. For then it is that, in general, I have most 
need of a cordial, and particularly in the month of Ja- 
nuary. I am sorry, however, that I have departed so 
far from my first purpose, and am answering a ques- 
tion which I declared myself unable to answer. Choose 
thy own time, secure of this, that whatever time that 
be, it will always to us be a welcome one. 

I thank you for your pleasant extract of Miss Fan- 
shaw's letter. 

Her pen drops eloquence as sweet 
As any muse's tongue can speak ; 
Nor need a scribe, like her, regret 
Her want of Latin or of Greek. 

And now, my dear, adieu ! I have done more than I 
expected, and b^gin to feel exhausted with so much 
scribbling at the end of four hours close application to 
study. W. C. 
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LETTER LXXXIL 
To the Reverend Mr. JOHNSON. 

neston^ Sefit. 6, 1793, 
My dearest Johnny, 

To do a kind thing, and in a 
kind manner, is a double kindness, and no man is more 
addicted to both than you, or more skilful in contriving 
them. Your plan to surprise me agreeably succeeded 
to admiration. It was only the day before yesterday 
that, while we walked after dinner in the orchard, 
Mrs. Unwin between Sam and me, hearing the Hall- 
clock, I observed a great difference between that and 
ours, and began immediately to lament, as I had often 
done, that there was not a sun-c(ial in all Weston to as- 
certain the true time for us. My complaint was long, 
and lasted till, having turned into the grass walk, we 
reached the new building at the end of it, where we sat 
awhile and reposed ourselves. In a few minutes we 
returned by the way we came, when what think you 
-was my astonishment to see what I had not seen be- 
fore, though I had passed close by it, a smart sun-dial 
mounted on a smart stone pedestal ! I assure you it 
seemed the effect of conjuration. I stopped short, and 
exclaimed, " Why, here is a sun-dial, and upon our 
own ground ! How is this** Tell me, Sam, how came it 
here r Do you know any thing about it ?" At first I 
really thought (that is to say, as soon as I could think 
at all) that this fac-totum of mine, Sam Roberts, ha- 
ving often heard me deplore the want of one, had gi» 
ven orders for the supply of that want himself, without 
my knowledge, and was half pleased and half offended. 
But he soon exculpated himself by imputing the fact to 
you. It was brought up to Weston, it seems, about 
noon : but Andrews stopped the cart at the black- 
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smith's, whence he sent to inquire if I was gone to my 
walk. As it happened, I walked not till two o'clock. 
So there it stood waiting till I should go forth, and was 
introduced before my return. Fortunately, too, I went, 
out at the church end of the village, and consequently- 
saw nothing of it. How I could possibly pass it without- 
seeing it, when it stood in the walk, I know not ; but 
it is certain that I did : and where I shall fix it now I 
know as little. It cannot stand between the two gates, 
the place of your choice, as I understand from Samuel, 
because the hay-cart must pass that way in the season. 
But we are now busy in winding the walk all round the 
orchard, and in so doing shall doubtless stumble at last 
upon some open spot that will suit it. 

There it shall stand while I live, a constant monu» 
ment of your kindness. 

I have this moment finished the twelfth book of the 
Odyssey, and I read the Iliad to Mrs. Unwin every 
evening. 

The effect of this reading is, that I still spy blemish- 
es, something, at least, that I can mend ; so that, af- 
ter all, the transcript of alterations which you and 
Greorge have made will not be a perfect one. It would 
be foolish to forego an opportunity of improvement for 
such a reason ; neither will I. It is ten o'clock, and I 
must breakfast. Adieu, therefore, my dear Johnny ! 
Remember your appointment to see us in October. 
Ever yours, W. C. 



irf"*^ 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Sefit. 8, 
JVln sum quod simuloy my 
est brother ! I seem cheerful upon paper somet 
when I am absolutely the most dejected of all c 
tures. Desirous, however, to gain something m> 
by my own letters, unprofitable as they may and ^ 
be to my friends, I keep melancholy out of them 
much as I can, that 1 may, if possible, by assumin 
less gloomy air, deceive myself, and by feigping wit| 
continuance, improve the fiction into reality. 

So you have seen Flaxman's figures, which I intei^ 
ed you should not have seen till I had spread them b| 
fore you I How did you dare to look at them ? Yo 
should have covered your eyes with both hands. T an 
charmed with Flaxman's Penelope, and though yot 
don*t deserve that I should, will s;^d you a few lines, 
such as they are, with which she inspired me the othei 
day while 1 was taking my noon-day walk-. 

The suitors sinn'd, but with a fair excuse, 
Whom all this elegance might well seduce; 
Nor can our censure on the husband fall, 
W^ho, for a wife so lovely, slew them all. 

I know not that you will meet any body here wher 

you see us in October, unless, perhaps, my Johnn) 

should happen to be with us. If Tom is charmed with 

the thoughts of coming to Weston, we are equally sc 

^ith the thoughts of seeing him here. At his years ] 

^ould hardly hope to make his visit agreeable to him 

^ not I know that he is of a temper and dispositior 

|at must make him happy every where. Give oui 
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love to him. If Romney can come with ym, we "j^g ^ 
both room to receive him, aod hearts to mak^ /„, 
welcome. W. C, 



LETTER LXXXIV. 
To Mrs. COUk TENEY. 

Se/il. 16, 179' 
A thousand thanks, my deare^ «, 
Catharina, for your pleasant letter ; one of the ple^ ^ 
sanlcst that I have received since your departure-. ^ 
Yovx are very good to apologize for your delay, but I 
had not flattered myself with the hopes of a speedier 
answer. Knowing full well your talents tor entertain- 
ing your fi'iends who are present, I was sure you would 
with difficulty find half an hour that you could devote 
to an absent one. 

I am glad that you think of your return. Poor 
Weston is a desolaljon without you. In the mean time 
I amuse myself as well as I can, thrumming old Ho- 
mer's lyre, and turning the premises upside duwD. 
Upside down indeed, for so it is literally that I have 
b^n dealing with the orchard almost ever since you 
went, digging and delving it around to make a new 
walk, which now begins to assume the shape of one, '< 
and to look as if, some time or other, it may serve in 
that capacity. Taking my tisual exercise there the 
other day with Mrs. Unwin, a wide disagreement be- 
tween your clock and ours occasioned me to comptaia 
much, as I have often done, of the want of a dial. 
Guess my suiprise when, at the close of my complaint, 
I saw one ; saw one close at my side, a smart one, 
i;litteriiig in the sun, and mounted on a pedestal of 
stttae. I was astonished. " This," I exclaimed) " is 
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absolute conjuration." — It was a most mysterious af- 
feiir, but the mystery was at last explained. 

This scribble, I presume, will find you just arrived 
at Bucklands. I would with all my heart, that, since 
dials can be thus suddenly conjured from one place to 
another, I could be so too, and could start up before 
your eyes in the middle of some walk or lawn, where 
you and Lady Frog are wandering. 

While Pitcairne whistles for his family-estate in 
Fifeshire, he will do well if he will sound a few notes 
for me. I am originally of the same shire, and a fa- 
mily of my name is still there, to whom, perhaps, he 
may whistle on my behalf, not altogether in vain. So 
shall his fife excel all my poetical efforts, which have 
not yet, and I dare say never will, eifectually charm 
one acre of ground into my possession. 

Remember me to Sir John, Lady Frog, and your 
husband ; tell them I love them all. She told me once 
she was jealous ; now, indeed, she seems to have some 
reason, since to her I have not written, and have writ- 
ten twice to you. But bid her be of good courage ; in 
due time I will give her proof of my constancy. 

W. C. 



LETTER LXXXV. 
To the Reverend Mr. JOHNSON. 

Sept. 29, ir93. 
My dearest Johnny, 

You have done well to leav^ 
off visiting and being visited. Visits are insatiable de- 
V( urers of time, and fit only for those who, if they did 
not that, would do nothing. The worst consequence 
of such departures from common practise is to be term- 
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cd a singular sort of a fellow, or an odd-fish ; a sort of 
reproach that a man might be wise enough to contemn^ 
who liad not half your understanding. 

I look forward with pleasure to October the eleventh, 
the day which I expect will be albo notandus lafiilloy on 
account of your arival here. 

Here you will meet Mr. Rose, who comes on the 
eighth, and brings with him Mr. Lawrence the paint- 
er— you may guess for what purpose. Lawrence re- 
turns when he has made his cqjpy of me, but Mr. Rose 
will remain perhaps as long as you will. Hayley, on 
the contrary, will come I suppose, just in time not to 
see you. Him we expect on the twentieth. I trust 
however that thou wilt so order thy pastoral matters, 
as to make thy stay here as long as possible. 

Lady Hesketh, in her last letter, inquires very kind- 
ly after you ; asked for your address, and purposes 
soon to write to you. We hope to see her in Novem- 
ber : so that after a summer without company, we ar« 
likely to have an autumn and winter sociable enough. 



LETTER LXXXVI. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

October 5^ 1793. 
My good intentions towards you, 
my dearest bifether, are continually frustrated ; and, 
which is most provoking, not by such engagements and 
avocati(ns as have a right to my attention, such as 
those to my Mary, and to the old bard of Greece, but 
mere impertinences, such as calls of civility from per- 
sons not very interesting to me, and letters from a dis- 
tance still less interesting, because the writers of them 
arc strangers, A man bent me a long copy of verse^ 
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Which I could do no less than acknowledge. They were 
silly enough, and cost me eighteen pence, which was 
seventeen pence half-penny farthing more than they 
were worth. Another sent me, at the same time, a 
plan, requesting my opinion of it, and that I would 
lend him my name as editor ; a request with which I 
shall not comply ; but I am obliged to tell him so, and 
one letter is all that I have time to dispatch in a day, 
sometimes half a one, and sometimes I am not able to 
write at all. Thus if is that my time perishes, and 
I can neither give so much of it as I would to you, 
nor to any other valuable purpose. 

On Tuesday yre expect company — Mr. Rose and 
Lawrence the painter. Yet once more is my patience 
to be exercised, and once more I am made to wish 
that my face had been moveable, to put on and take 
oflF at pleasure, so as to be portable in a band-box, and 
sent to, the artist. ^ These, however, will be gone, as 
I believe I told you, before you f.rrive, at which time 
I know not that any body will be here, except my 
Johnny, whose presence will not at all interfere with 
our readings. You will not, I believe, find me a very 
slashing critic. I hardly, indeed, expect to find any 
thing in your life of Milton that I shall sentence to am- 
putation. How should it be too long \ A well written 
work, sensible and spirited, such as yours was when I 
saw it, is never so. But, however, we shall see. I 
promise to spare nothing that I think may- be lopped 
off with advantage 

I began this letter yesterdav, but could not finish it 
till now. I have risen this morning like an infernal 
frog out .of Acheron, covered with the ouze and mud 
of melancholy. For this reason I am not sorry to find 
myself at the bottom of my paper, for had I more 
room, perhaps I might fill it all with croakin^^ arvA 
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make a heart-ache at Eartham, which I wish to be al- 
ways cheerful. Adieu. My poor sympathising Mary 
is of course sad, but always mindful of you. 

W. C. 



LETTER LXXXVn. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Oct. 18, 1793. 
My dearest Brother, 

I have not, at present, 
much that is necessary to say here, because I shall 
have the happiness of seeing you so soon : my time, ac- 
cording to custom, is a mere scrap ; for which reason 
such must be my letter also. 

You will find here more than I have hitherto given 
you reason to expect, but none who will not be happy 
to see you. These, however, stay with us but a short 
time, and will leave us in full possession of Weston on 
Wednesday next. 

I look forward with joy to your coming, heartily 
wishing you a pleasant journey, in which my poor Ma- 
ry joins me. Give our best love to Tom ; without 
whom, after having been taught to look for him, we 
sliouli feel our pleasure in the interview much dimi- 
nished. 

Lssti expectamus et puerumque tuum. 

W. C. 



Mv second visit to Weston (a scene that I cannot 
mention without feeling it endeared to me by the plea- 
sures and by the pains of joyous and of mournful re- 
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ance) took place very soon after the date of the 
ter. I found Cowper apparently well, and en- 
i by the society of his young kinsman from 
t, and another of his favourite friends, Mr. Rose, 
tter came recently from the seat of Lord Spen- 
Northamptonshire, and commissioned by that 
)lished nobleman to invite Cowper and his guests 
horpe, where my friend Gibbon was to make a 
considerable continuance, 
he guests of Cowper now recommended it to 
ery strongly, to venture on this little excursion 
use whose master he most cordially respected, 
lose library alone might be regarded as a mag- 
very powerful attraction to every elegant scho* 

shed to see Cowper and Gibbon personally ac- 
2d, because I perfectly knew the real benevo- 
►f both ; for widely as they might differ on one 
ant article, they were both able and worthy to 
:iate and enjoy the extraordinary mental pow- 
id the rare colloquial excellence of each other, 
le constitutional shyness of the poet conspired 
le present infirm state of Mrs. Unwin to prevent 
meeting. He sent Mr. Rose and me to make 
ology for declining so honourable an invitation, 
a visit to Althorpe, where we had nothing to rc-^ 
ut the absence of Cowper, I returned to devoic 
' to him, when his younger guests were departed, 
ocial employment, at this season, he has very 
uUy described in the following letter to Mrs. 
mey. 
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LETTER LXXXVIII. 
To Mrs. COUR TENEY. 

Weston^ Wbv. 4, 17^^ 
I seldom rejoice in a day of soaj|^ '- 
ing rain like this ; but in this, my dearest Catharina^^" 
do rejoice sincerely, because it affords me an opporto^- 
nity of writing to you, which, if fair weather had in- 
vited us into the orchard-walk at the usual hour, I 
should not have easily found. I am a most busy man, 
busy to a degree that sometimes half distracts nie ; but 
if complete distraction be occasioned by having the 
thoughts too much and too long attached to a single 
point, I am in no danger of it, with such a perpetual 
whirl are mine whisked about from one subject to ano- 
ther. When two poets meet there are fine doings, I 
can assure you. My Homer finds work for Hayley, 
and his Life of Milton work for me, so that we are 
neither of us one moment idle. Poor Mrs. Unwin, in 
the mean time, sits quiet in her corner, occasionally 
laughing at us both, and not seldom interrupting us 
with some question or remark, for which she is con- 
stantly rewarded by me, with a " Hush — hold your 

peace." Bless yourself, my dear Catharina, that you 

are not connected with a poet, especially that you have 
not two to deal with : ladies who have may be bidden, - 
indeed, to hold their peace, but very little peace have 
they. How should they, in fact, have any, continual- 
ly enjoined as they are to be silent ? , 



The same fever that has been so epidemic there, 4 
nas been severely felt here likewise : some have died, 
and a muitiude haie been in danger. Two under our 
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own roof have been infected with it, and I am not sux 
that I have perfectly escaped myself, but I am nc 
well again. 

I have persuaded Hayley to stay a week longer, an 
again my hc^es revive that he may yet have an oppoi 
tunity to know my friends before he returns into Su£ 
sex. — I write amidst a chaos of interruptions. Hayle 
on one hand spouts Greek, and on the other hani 
Mrs. Unwin continues talking, sometimes to us, an 
sometimes, because we are both too busy to attend t 
her, she holds a dialogue with herself. Quere— Is nc 
this a bull ? and ought I not, instead of dialogue, t 
have said soliloquy ? 

Adieu. With our united love to all your party, ani 
with ardent wishes to see you all at Weston, I remain 
my dearest Catharina, ever yours, 

W. C. 



Cowper entreated me, with great kindness, to rf 
main the whole winter at Weston, and engage witl 
him in a regular and complete revisal of his Homer. '. 
wanted not inclination for an office so agreeable ; bu 
it struck me that I might render much more *«ssentia 
service to the poet, as I returned through London, b) 
quickening in the minds of his more powerful friends & 
seasonable attention to his interest and welfare. M} 
fears for him> m every point of view, were alarmed by 
his present very singular condition. He possessed 
completely, at this period, all the admirable faculties oi 
his mind| and all the native tenderness of his heart ; 
but thei*e was something indescribable in his appear- 
ance, which ted me to apprehend that without some 

VOL III. G 
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dgnal event In his favour to re^aninoate his spirits, ^ 
would gradually sink into hopeless dejection, 'f 
state of bis aged, infirm companion afforded additkl 
ground for increasing solicitude. Her cheerful i 
beneficent spirit could hardly resist her own accu 



lated maladies so far as to preserve ability sufficl^^V: 
to watch over the tepder health of him whom she t^'^ 






watched and guarded so long. Imbecility of body 
mind must gradually render this tender and het^^^*^ 
woman unfit for the charge whicjvshe had so laudably f 
sustained. The signs of such imbecility where be* 
ginnii>g to be painfully visible : nor can nature present 
a spectacle more truly pitiable than imbecility inSsuch a 
shape, eagerly grasping for dominion which it knows 
not either how to retain or how to relinquish. 

I left Weston in November, painfully anxious for the 
alarming state of my two friends, and I was so unfor- 
tunate as to add to their complicated troubles some 
degree of inquietude for my health. A slight attack of 
^^ epidemical fever had rather hastened than retarded 
my departure'; but my indisposition provedtmore serious 
than I had supposed it to be ; and instead ot being able 
to execute some literary commissions for Cowper in 
Londonr With the alacrity which affection suggjests, I 
was obliged to inform him that I was confined by illness. 
He wrote to me immediately,* with the tenderness pe- 
culiar to himself, and my reviving health soon enabled 
me to enliven his apprehensive mind, not only with an 
account of my recovery, but with intelligence relating 
to his own literaiy engagements that had a tendency to 
relieve his spirits from a considerable part of their 
present embarrassment and dejection. His next letter 
to one of his confidential friends contains a very cheer*; 
ful ancl just description of his favourite residence. 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 
To JOSEPH HILL, Esquire. 

# Mvembet Sy 1793. 
Y DEAR Friend, 

In a letter from Lady Hesketh, 
lich I received not long since, she informed me how 
ry pleasently she had spent some time at Wa|*grove« 
'e now begin to expect her here, where our charms of 
nation are, perhaps, not equal to your^ yet by no 
eans contemptible. She told me she had spoken to you* 
in very handsome terms of the country rond about us, 
but net so of our house, and the view before it. The house 
itself, however, is not unworthy some commendation ; 
small as it is, it is neat, and neater than she is aware 
of; for myf study and the room over it have been repair- 
ed and beautined this summer, ' and Jittle more was 
wanting to make it an abode sufficiently commcdiouid 
^br a man of my moderate desires. As to the prospect 
from it, that she misrepresented strangely, as I hope 
soon to have an opportunity to convince her by ocular 
demonstration. Sh,e told you, I know, ot certain cot* 
tages opposite to us, or rajther she described Aem as 
poor houses and hpvels, 1|||t effectually blind our win- 
dows. But none such e^ff . On the contrary, the op- 
posite object, and the only one, is an orchard! so ^^ell 
planted, and with trees of such growth, that we leem 
to look into a wood, or rather to be surrounded by one. 
Thus, placed as we are in the midst of a village, we 
have none of the disagreeables that belong to such a^ 
position ; and the village itself is one of the prettiest I?^ 
know ; terminatedT at one end by the church-tower^ 
seen through trees, and at the other bjr a very handsome 
gateway, opening into a fine grove of elms, belonging to 
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our neighbour Courteney. How hapjpy should i be 
sliow it instead of describing it to you ! 

Adieu, my dear frknd. W. C. 



LETTER XC. 
^ • To the Reverend Mr. HURDIS. 

Westoii^ .Yovember 24, 17\ 

fJlY DEARlBlR, 

Though my congratulations ha 
been delayed, you have no triend, numerous as yo 
friends are, who has more sincerely rejoiced in yo 
success than I. It was no small mortification to roe 
find that three of the six whom I had engaged, we 
not qualified to vote. You have prevailed, howevc 
and by a considerable majority ; there is, therefore, i 
room left for regret. When your short note arrive 
which gave me the agreeable hews of your victor 
our friend of Eartham was with me, and shared larg 
ly in the joy that I felt on . the occasion. He U 
me but a few days since, having spent somewhat ma 
than a fortnight here : idurinfi" which time we einpio; 
ed all our leisure houfs inJpe revisal of his ^ife 
Milton. Jt is now finished, and a very finished work 
is ;• ^d me thafwill do great honour, I am persuader 

' to the biographer, and the excellent man, of injure 
memory, who is the subject of it. As to my own coi 
cem with the works of this first of poets, which hs 
long been a matter of burthensome contemplation, 

I have the happiness to find, at last, Diat I am at libert 
to postpone my labours. While I expected that m 
commentary would be called for in the ensuing sprinr 
I locked forward to the undertaking with dismay,ff 
seemg 2L shadow of probability that I should be reaj^ 



! 
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mer the demand : fbi* this tiltimate revisal of my 
^er, together with the notes, occupies completely at 
Mcsen\ (and will for some time longer) all the little 
ileisure that I have for study- — leisure which I gain at 
this season of the year, by rising long before day-light. 
You are now become a nearer neighbour, and as 
your professorship, 1 hope, will not engross you whol- 
ly, will find an opportunity to give me your company 
at Westoti. Let |l^ hear trom you sooiip tell me how 
you like vour rtew office, and whether you perform the 
duties of it with pleasure to yourself. With mtrcb 
pleasure to others you will, I doubt not, and with equal 
advantage. W. C. 



LETTER XCI. 
To SAMUEL ROSE, Esquire. 

fVestOTiy Mw. 29, 1793. 
Mt d£ar Friend, 

I have risen, while the owls are 
still hooting, to pursue my accustomed labours in the 
mine of Homer ; but before I enter upon them, shall 
give the iirst moment of day-light to the purpose of 
banking you for your last letter, containing many plea- 
sant articles of intelligence, with nothing to abate the 
pleasantness of them, except the single circumstance that 
we are not likely to see you here as soon as I expected. 
My hope was that the first frost would bring ^ou, and 
the amiable painter with you : if, howeverf'^'ou are 
prevented by the buaness of your i*espective profes- 
sions, you are well prevented, and I will endeavour to 
be patient. When the latter was here, he mentioned, 
one day, the subject of Diomede's horses drivei^ under 
the axle of his chariot, by thq thunder-bolt which fefl 
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at their feet, as a subject he had settled for ] 

It is certainly a noUe ooe,:and therefore worth} 

dy and attention. It occurred to me at the mon 

know not what it was that made me forget it aga 

moment, that the horses of Achilles flying ovc 

with Patroclus and Automedon in the chariot 

a good companion for it. Should you happen t 

this when you next see him, you may submit 

please, to hiM^nsideration. I stw^led yes 

another subj^^, which reminded nk of said 

artist, as likely to afford a fine opportunity 

pression that he coiild give to it. It is fc 

shooting-match, in the twenty-third tAK>k oi 

between Mariones an^Teucer. The form< 

string with which thPdove is tiedt to the i 

and sets her at liberty ; the latter, standing s 

in all the eagerness of emulation, points ai 

the mark with his right hand, while, with 1 

snatches the bow from his competitor. He 

poetical figure : but Mr. Lawrence himself i 

whether or^iot he promises as well for the c 

He does great honour to my physiognomy 

tention to get it engraved ; and though ) thin 

that this firrvate publication will grow, in t 

publication of absolute publicity, I find it in 

be dissatisfied with any thing that seems el 

to him and you. To say the truth, when 

once turned his mind inside out, for the ins 

all who choose to inspect it, to make a 84 

f ice seeim but little better than a self-cor 

At the same time, however, I shall^be besi 

it be kept, according to your intentions, as i 

I have lost Hayley, and begin to be un 

hearin^from him : tell me about him when 

I should be happy to have a work of mine 

^ by Lawrence, and made a companion foi 
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lyley's. It is an event to ivhich I look forward with 
le utmost complacence. I cannot tell you what a re- 
lief I feel it, not to be pressed for Milton. 

W. C. 



LETTER XCII. 
To SAMUEL RO|E, Esquire. « 

P December By 1793. 
Mr DSAR Frikvd^ 

In my last I forgpA to thank yqu for 
the box of books, containing also the pamphlets. We 
have read, that is to say, my teusin has, who reads to 
us in an evening, the histoiy of Jonathan Wihl, and 
found it highly entertaining. The satire on great men 
is witty, and, I believe, perfectly just. We have no 
censure to pass on it, unless that we thmk the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Hartfree not well sustained ; not quite de- 
licate in the latter part of it ; and that the constant ef- 
fect of her charms upon every man that sees her has a 
sameness in it^that is tiresome, and betrays either 
much carelessnAs, or idleness, or lack o? invention. It 
is possible, indeed, that the author might intend, by 
this circumstance, a satirical glance at novelists, whose 
heroines are generally all bewitching ; but it is a fault 
that Ae had better have noticed in another manner, 
and not have exempli{i«l in his own. 

The first volume of Manm^ he ia^ has lain unread in 
my study window this twell^emonth, and woukl have 
been returned unread to its owner, had not my cousin 
come in good time to save it from that disgrace. We 
are now reading it, and find it excellent ; abounding 
with wit and just sentiment, and knowledge both of 
books and men* Adien^ • W. G. 
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LETTER XClil. 
. ' To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

December 8^ 1793. 
I have waited, and waited im- 
patiently, for a line from you, and am at last deter- 
mined to send you one, to inquire what is become of 
you, and why you are silent so much longer than usual. 
I waft to know ma^ things which only you can tell 
me, but especially I l§int to know what has been the 
issue of your conference with Nichol : has he seen your 
worki 1 am imfiatient for the appearance of it, be- 
cause impatient to have the spotless credit of the great 
poet's character, as a nihn and a citizen, vindicated as 
It ought to be, and as it never will be again. 

It is a great relief to me that my Miltonic labours 
are suspended. I am now busy in transcribing the al- 
terations of Homer, having finished the whole revisal. 
I most then write a new preface, which done I shall 
if endeavour immediately to descant on The/bur Jiges^ 
l| Adieu, my dear brother. 
^ W. C. 



[ 



•* 



The reader may now be anxious to learn some par- 
ticulars of the projected poem, which has been r^feat« 
edly mentioned under the title of " The four Ages ;" a 
poem to which the mind of Cowper looked eagerly for- 
ward, as to a new and highly promising field for his . 
excursive and benevolent fancy. The idea had beeai^' 
suggested to him in the year 179i, by a very amiat^^ 
flerical neighbour, Mr. Buchanan, who, in the \ii^ 
ble curacy of Ravenstone, (a little sequestered vi|r 
within a distance of an easy walk from Weston^ 
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^4Bses, in a scene of rui|tic privacy, such extensive 
^jftcholarship, such gentleness of manners, and suck a 
* contemplatite dignity of mind, as would certainly raise 
him to a more suitable, and, indeed, to a conspicuous 
situation, if the professional success of a divine were 
the immediate consequence of exemplary merit. This 
gentleman, who had occasionally enjoyed the gratifica- 
tion of visiting Cowper, suggested to him, with a be- 
coQiing diffidence, the project of a new poem on the 
four distinct periods of life, infancy, youth, manhood, 
and old age. He imparted his ideas to the poet by a 
letter, in which he observed, with equal modesty and 
truths that Cowper was particularly qualified to relish 
and to do justice to the subject ; a subject which he 
supposed not hitherto treated expressly, as its import- 
ance deserves, by any poet, ancient or modem. 

Mr. Buchanan added to this letter a brief sketch ol 
coBtents for the prelected composition. This hasty 
sketch he enlarged by the kind encouragement of Cow- 
per. How cheerfiilly the poet received the idea, and 
how liber^ly *he applauded the worthy divine who 
'suggested it, will appear from the following billet, 
written immediately on the receipt of the more ampti 
sketch* 



To the Reverend Mr. BUCHANAN. 

fVeston^ May 11, 17937 
Mv DEAa Sia, 

You have sent me a beautiful 
poem, wai^ting nothing but metre. I would to heaven 
that you would give it that requisite yourself ; for he 
who could make the sketch, cannot but be well quali- 
fied to finish. But if vou will not^ I yivW^ '^T^xSsJs.'i.'iiS^* 
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^ay% nevertheless, that God gives me ability ; for if- 
wiU require no common share to do justice to your con- 
eeptions. I am much yours, ^^ 

W. C. 
Your Jittle messenger vanished before I could catch 
him. ^ ^ ^ 



4 

Various impediments rendered it hardly possible 
for Cowper to devote himself as he v^ished to do 
to the immediate prosecution of a plan so promt- 
sing ; yet he cherished the idoa for some years in his 
mind, and was particularly pleased (as the reader may 
recollect from a passage in one of his letters to me) 
with a prospect that this intended poem might form a 
portion of a very ample original confederate work^ 
which we hoped to produce in concert with the united . 
powers of some admirable artists, who were justly^ 
dear to us both. 

All who delight to accompany the genhis of Cowper 
in animated flights of moral contemplation, will deeply * 
ii|;ret that he was precluded, by a variety of trouble, 
from indulging 4iis ardent imagination in a work that 
would have ailbrded liim such ample scM)e for all the 
sweetness and all the sublimity of his spirit. His feli- 
city of description, and his exquisite sensibility ; his 
experience of life, and his sanctity of character, ren- 
dered him singularly fit and worthy to delineate the 
progress of nature in all the different stages of human 
existence. 

A poem of such extent and diversity, happily com- 
pleted by such a poet, would be a national treasure of 
infinite value to the country that gave it birth, and I ,. 
had fervently hoped that England miglit receive 
^ojn the hand of Cowper. "* 

\ 
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Willi a regret proportioned to those hopes I no4 
part to my readers the minute and imperfect fragl 
of a project so mighty. Yet even the tew verses m 
Cowper had throvm on paper, as the commenceil 
of such a work, will be read with peciHiar interefl| 
there is truth, as I feel there is, in the following'^ 
mark of the elder Pliny. 

" Suprema opera artificum, imperfectasque Ti 
^ lus, in major! admiratione esse quam perfe< 
'^ Quippe in iis lineamenta reliqua ipssque cogitati( 
^ artificum spectantur, atque in lenocinio commen4 
^ tionis dolor est : — Manus, cum id agerent extincti 
" desiderantur.'* * i 

\ 



THE FOUR AGES. 

ji brief Fragment qfan^xtemive firojected Poem, 

" I could be well content, allow'd the use ^ 

** Of past experience, and the wisdom glean'd 
*< Frona worn-out follies, now acknowledg'd such, 
t** To re-commence life's trial, in the hope ^ 
^ Of fewer errors, on a second proof ;"* r 

Thus, while grey evening luUM the wind, and call'd 
Vesh odours from the shrubb'ry at my side, 
'aking my lonely winding walk I mus'd, 

held accustom 'd conference with my heart ; 

^hen, from witliin it, thus a voice replied. 

[** Could'st thdu in truth ? aijjjart thou taught :Jt 
" length 
'his wisdom, and but this from all the pa!?t 
not tMJ|)avdon ofjthy km^ vi\\^'3.t^ 
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<< Time wasted, violated laws, abuse 
<< Of talents, judgments, mercies, better fisir 
** Than opportunity vguchsaf 'd to err, 
<< With less excuse^ and haply, worse efifect ?" 
• 
I heard, and acquiesced : Then to and frp 
Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck. 
My grav'lly bounds, from self to human kind 
I pass'd, and next considered — ^What is Man ? 

Knows he his origin ?->Can he ascend 
By reminiscoice to his earliest date ? 
Slept he in Adam ? and in those from him 
Through num'rous generations, till he found. 
At length, his destin'd moment to be bom ? 
Or was he not, till fashion'd in the womb ? 
peep myst'ries both, which schodmen much hi 

toil'd 
To unriddle, and have left theip myst'ries stUI. 

It is an evil incident to man. 
And of the worst, that unexplorM he leaves 
Truths useftil, and attainable with ease, 
Tcyean^ forbidden deeps, where myst*ry lies 
K(^to b^olv'd, and useless if it might. 
Mjfct^ries are food for Angels ; they digest 
With ease, and find them nutriment ; but man, 
While yet he dwells bek)w, must stoop to glean 
His manna from the ground, or starve, and die. 

It may, in some degree, alleviate* the regretf 
lovers of poetry if|kt feel that this interestin^f' 
was never accomplished by Cowper, to bej 
that a modern poem on the four Ages^of 
written py M. WerthmuUer, % citinenj 
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^Ito^ted into^Latin verse by Dr. CHstrochi, librarian 
M the Anibrosian library at Milan* This performance 
^igave rise to anotlier German poem on the four Ages of 
'Women, by M. Zacharie, professor of poetry at Bruns- 
wick^ an elegant little work, that breathes a spirit of 
tenderness and pi^y. 

The increasing infirmities of Cowper's aged com- 
panion, Mrs. Unwin, his filial solicitude to alleviate 
her suflTerings, and the gathering clouds of deeper des- 
pondency that began to settle on his mind in the first 
month of Uie year 1794, not only rendered it impossible 
for him to advance in any great original performance, 
but, to use his own expressive words in the close of his 
correspondence with his highly valued friend Mr. 
Rose, made all composition, either of poetry or prosey 
impracticable. Writing io ,that friend in January, 
1794, he says, " I have just ability enough to tfan- 
scribe, wliich is all that I have to do at present : God 
knows that I write, at this moment, under a pressure 
of sadness not to be described." 

It was a spectacle that might awaken compassion in 
the sternest of human characters, to see the health, the 
comfort, and the little fortune of a man so distinguish- 
ed by intellectual endowments and by moral exceU 
lence, perishing most deplorably. A sight saafiecting 
made many friends of Cowper solicitous dncHmportu- 
nate that his declining life should be honourably pro- 
tected by pubKc munificence. Men of all parties 
agreed that a pension might be granted to an author of 
his ^knowledged merit with graceful propriety, and 
we might apply to him, on this topic, the very expres- 
sive words which the poet Claudian addresses, on a 
different occasion, to His favourite hero : 



• Suffrag'ia Vulgi 
Jam Hbi deAuleranty quidquid mox dcbviii auLo.. 
vol;, 2i4H B. 
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ibubky almost incapable of attending to the ordinaiy 
Offices of life. 

Those only who have lived with the superannuated 
and the melancholy, can properly appreciate the value 
of such magnanimous friendship, or perfectly appre- 
hend what personal sufferings it must cost the mortal 
who exerts it, if that mortal has received from nature 
a frame of compassionate sensibility. The lady to 
whom I allude has felt but too severelyi in Ywt own 
hellth, the heavy tax th^t moi^tality is forced to pay 
for a resolute perseverance in such painfiil duty. 

The two last of Cowper's letters to me, that 
breathe a spirit of mental activity and cheerful friend- 
shipi were written in the close of the year 1793 and in 
the beginning of the next, lliey arose from an inci- 
dent that it may be proper to relate before I inser| the 
letters. 

On my return from Weston I had given an account 
of the poet to his old friend Lord Thurlow. That 
learned and powerful critic, in speaking of Cowper's 
Homer, happened to declare himself not satisfied with 
his version of Hector's admirable prayer in caressing 
his child. We both ventured on new translations of the 
prayer, which 1 sent immediately to Cowper, and the 
following letters will prove with what just and manly 
freedom of s])irit he was at this time able to criticise* 
the composition of his friends and his own. 



LETTER XCIV. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

• December ir, 1793, 

Oh Jove ! and all ye gods I grant this -my son 
To prove, like me, pr^-eminent iw Tx^^ *. 
In valour such J andnrttmtft%^l^avsi\ft»sA\ 



tn 
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I iBe he extoll'd, when he returns from fight, 

f As far his Sire's superior ! may he slay 

' His enemy, bring home his gory spoils, 

j And may his mother's heart o'erflow with joy 1 



I rose this morning at six o^ckick, 
on purpose to translate this prayer again, and to write 
to mjLdear bi;other. Here you have it, such as it is, 
not p^ectly according to my own lilcing, but as well 
as I could make it, and I think better than either yctir^s 
or Lord Thurlow's. You, with your six lines, have 
made yourself stiff and ungrac^ul, and he, with his 
seven, has produced as good prose as heai^ 'can wish, 
but no poetry at all. A scrupulous attention to the let- 
ter has spoiled you both ; you have neither the spirit 
nor .the manner of Homer. A portion of both may be 
found, I believe in my version, but not so much as I 
could wish : it is better, however, than the printed one. 
His Lordship's two first lines I cannot very well un- 
derstand : he seems to me to give a sense of the origW 
nal that does not belong to it. Hector, I apprehei 
does not say, ♦* Grant that he may prove himself 
son, and be eminent," &c. but, " Grant that this 
son may prove eminent ;" which is a material difierem 
In the latter sense I find the simplicity of an anciei 
In the former, that is to say, in the notion of a nmi 
proving himself his father's son by similar raei 
the finesse and dexterity of a modern. His Lordsl 
too, makes the man who gives the young hero his 
mendation the person who returns from bat 
whereas Homer makes the young hero himself 

rjrson, at least if Claffce is a just interpreter, wl 
suppose is hardl)t to be disputed. ^ 
If my old friend would look into my })refac^ 
would find a principle laid down thei^) which,' 
fi^p^ k would not be easy to invaVidaile^ aad «■ 



/ 
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4'^rc^rly attended to, would equall^j^ secure a transla- 
tioQ from stiffness and from wildness. The principle 
I mean in this : ^^ Close, but not so close as to be ser- 
vile ; free, but not so free as to be licentious.** A su- 
perstitious fidelity loses the spirit, and a loose deviation , 
the sense of the translated author-»a happy modera- 
tion, in either case, is the only possible -way of preserv- ' 
ingboth. 

Thus have I disciplined you both, and now, if you 
please, you may both discipline me. I shall not enter 
my version in my book till it has gone under your stric- 
tures at least, and should you write to the noble critic 
again, you are welcome to submit it to his. \^^ai*e three 
awkward fellows i^eed, if we cannot Jmiongst us 
make a tolerable good translation of six lines of Ho- 
men Adieu. W. C. 

LETTER XCV. 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

Wdatoftj January 5, 1794. 
Mt dear Hayley, 

I have waited, but waited in 
vain, for a propitious moment when I might give my 
old friend's objections the consideration they deserve. 
I shall, at last, be forced to send a vague answer, un- 
worthy to be sent to a person accustomed, likerhim, tp * 
close reasoning and abstruse discussion, for 1 rise after 
ill rest, and with a frame of mind perfectly unsuited to 
the occasion. I sit, too, at the window, for light sake^ 
where il am so cold that my pen slips out of my fingers. 
First I will give you a translatiqj^ de novo, of this un- 
translatable prayer. It is shapfl, as nearly as I could 
contrive to '^his Lordship's ideas, but I have little*hope 
that it vill satisfy him. 

Tl 2 
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Gvant Jove, ffiid all ye gods, that this, my son, 
Be, as myseli have been, illustrious here I 
A valiant man I and let him reign in Troy ! 
May all who witness his return from fight 
Hereafter, say — He far excels his sire ; 
And let him bring back gory trophies, stript 
From foes slain by him, to his mother's joy. 

Imlac, in Rasselas, says, I forget to whom, " You 
have convinced me that it is impossible to be a poet.*' 
In like manner I might say to his Lordship,, you have 
convinced me that it is impossible to be a translator. 
To be a tmnslator, on his terms at least, is, I am sure, 
impossibl* On his terms I would defy Homer him- 
self, were he alive, to translate the Paradise Lost into 
Greek. Yet Milton had Homer much in his eye, 
^hert he composed that poem : whereas Homer H^ver 
thought of me«or my translation. There are mmuti^ 
in every language, which, transfused into another, will 
spoil the version. Such extreme fidelity is, in fatt, 
unfaithful. Such close ^semblance takes away all 
likeness. The original is elegant, easy, natiiral ; the 
copy is clumsy, constrained, unnatural. To what is 
this owing ? To the adoption of terms not congenial to 
your puqjose ; and of a context, such as no man wri- 
ting an original work would make use of. Homer is every 
thing thiit a poet should be. A translation of Homer Si) 
made, will be every tiling that a translation of Homer 
should not be ; because it will be written in no language 
under heaven. It will be English, and It will be Greek, 
and therefore it will be neither. He is the man, whoe- 
ver he be, (I do not nj^tend to be that man myself) he 
is the man best qualiBd as a translat^ir of Homei*, who 
has drenched, and steeped, and soaked himself in tl\e 
effusions of his geuus, till he has imbibed their Colour 
'h> the bone, and wnp, when he is thus dyed througli 
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and throagh, distinguishing between what is essentia]])^^ 
Greek, and what may be habited in English, rejects 
the former, and is faithful to the latter, as far as the 
mrposes of fine poetry will permit, and no farther. 
This, I think, may be easily proved. Homer is eve- 
ry where remarkable either for ease, dignity, or, 
energy of expression ; for grandeur of conception, and 
a majestic flow of numbers. If we copy him so closely 
as to make every one of these excellent pfoj>erties of 
his absolutely unattainable, which will certainly be the 
effect of too close a copy, instead of translating we 
znurder him. Therefore, ai^r all that his Lordship 
ha^ said^ I still hold freedom to be an indispensible. 
freedom, I mean, with respect to the expression ; 
freedom so limited, as never to leave behind the mat^ 
ter; but at the same time indulged with a sufficient 
flKX)pe to secure the spirit, and as much as possible of 
the manner. I say^a^ much as possible, because an 
English manner m4Bkiiffer from a Greek one, in or- 
der to be graceful ; and for this there is no remedy. 
Can an ungraceful, awkward translation of Homer be a 
good oiie ? No : but a graceful, easy, natural, faith- 
ful version t)f him — will not that be a good one ? Yes : 
allow me but this, and I insist upon it that such a one 
may be produced on my principles, and can be pro- 
duced on no other. ( 

I have not had time to criticise his Lordship's other 
version. . You know how little time 1 have for any 
thing, and can tell him so. ^ 

Adieu, my dear brother. I have now <!red both you 
and myself ; and, with the love of the whole trio, re- 
main yours ever, . W. C. 



Reading his Lordship's sentiments over ngain, I am 
iTKlined to think, that in all I hi||^ttaid I have only gi- 
"v-en him back the same in ot^iei-JPk^. Wa ^iaaC^^^'?* 



« 
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th the absolu|eyrer, and the afc^lute close: so do X • 
and, if I understand myself, have said so in ray prefo.^^/ 
He wishes or recommends a medium, though he *^ri// 
not call it so : so do I ; only we express it differeDC/^. i 
What is it^ then, that we dispute about I My head isf 
not good enough to-day to discover. 



These letters were followed by such a silence on the 
part of my invaluable correspondent, as filled me with 
the severest apprehensions : because 1 well knew that, 
while he retained any glimmerings of. mental health, 
his aflectionate spirit was eager to unburthen itself to a 
friend, of whose sympathy, in all his sufferings, he was 
perfectly assured. The Accounts of him with which I 
was favoured by his amiable relation (who, shocked as 
she was by the helpless state and deplorable infirmities 
of Mrs. Unwin, now resided -va^ these piteous inva- 
lids), increased my anxiety fot^^ dejected and silent 
friend. 

Little as the probability appeared that my presence 
could render him any essential service, I was induced 
to visit Weston once more, by the following friendly 
exhortation, in a letter from Cowper's compassionate 
neighbour, Mr. Greatheed---the clergyman whom Cow- 
per himself had taught me to esteem on our first ac- 
quaintauce.. 



From the Reverend Mr. GREATHEED, 
To WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esquire. 

JSrew/iort'Pagnelj jifirilHy 1794, 
Pear Sir, 

^jpi^ady Hesketh's correspondence 
acgfhaiated yoa ^K^^^ melancholy relapse of our 






# 
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Mr friend at Weston ; but I am uncertain i^hether 
rou know that, injthe last fortnight, he has refused food 
rf every kind, except now and then a very small piece 
rf toasted bread, dipped generally in water, sometimes 
nixed with a little wine. This, her Ladyship informs 
me, was the case till last Saturday, since when he has 
^at a little at* each family meal. He persists in refusing 
iuch medicines as are indispensible to his state of body, 
[n such circumstances his long continuance in life can- 
lot be expected. How devoutly to be wished is the al- 
leviation of his danger and distress I You, dear Sir, 
irho know so well the worth of our beloved and admi- 
red friend, sympathize with his affliction, and depre- 
cate his loss, doubtless, in no ordinary degree. You 
lave already most effectually expressed and proved 
:he warmth of your friendship. I cannot think that any 
:hing but your society would have been sufficient, during 
Lhe infirmity under which his mind has long been op- 
pr«ssed, t^ have supported him against the shock of 
Wrs. Un win's paralytic attack. I am certain that no- 
thing else could have prevailed upon him to undertake 
the journey tdCartham. You have succeeded where his 
other friends knew they could not, and 'where they ap- 
prehended no one cnuld. Hfcw natural, therefore, nay, 
Kow reasonable is it for them to look to you, as most 
Ukely to be instrumental^ under the blessing of God, 
for relief in the present distressing and alarming cri- 
sis ? It is, indeed, scarcely attemptable to ask any per- 
son to take such a journey, and involve himself in so 
melancholy a scene, with an uncertainty of the de- 
sired success — increased as the apparent difficulty is 
by dear Mr. Cowper's aversion to all company, and by 
poor Mrs. Unwin's mental and bodily infirmities. On 
these accounts Lady Hesketh 6mms not ask it of you, 



rejoiced as ^he would be at y9ur s^Br^^* ^"^ ^^^ ^% 
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dear Sir, a very presumptuous person, who, in the faci 
of all opposition, dare do this? I agn emboldened b) 
those two powerful supporters, conscience and expe- 
rience. Was I at Eartham, I would certainly under- 
take the labour I presume to recommend, for the bare 
possibility of restoring Mr. Cowper to himself, to his 
friends, to the public, and to God. • < 



The benevolent wishes of this sincere and fervent 
advocate for genius and virtue, sinking under calamity, 
were far from being accomplished by my arrival at 
Weston. My unhappy friend was too much . over, 
whelmed by his oppressive malady, to show even tlic 
least glinimering of ^satisfaction at th« appearauce of a 
*guest whom he used to receive with the most lively ex- 
pressions of aflfectionate delight. 

It is the nature of this tremendous melancholy not 
only to enshroud and stifle the finest faculties of the 
mind, but it suspends, and apparently annihilates for a 
time, the strongest and best-rooted ai^ctions of the 
heart. I had frequent and painful occasion to observe, 
in this affecting visit to wiy suffering friend, that he 
seemed to shrink, at times, from every human crea- 
ture, except from the gentir voice of my sen. 

This exception I attributed partly to the peculiai 
charm which is generally found in the manners of ten- 
der ingenuous children, and partly to that uncommoi 
sweetness of character which had inspired Cowpei 
with a degree of parental partiality towards this high- 
ly promising youth. 

I had hoped, indeed, that his influence,, at this sea- 
son, might be suDtfior to my own, over the dejectei! 



»ui^: 



!Jl)irit of my friei^p but though it was so to a consider 
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our united efforts to cheer and amuse hiia 
frustrated by his calamitous depression, 
hope that my distressing visit to this very 
' was productive of some little good. My 
brded an opportunity to his excellent rela- 
iesketh, who acted at this time as his 
aardian, to quit her charge for a few days, 
;ht have a personal conference concerning 
ic eminent Dr. Willis. A friendly letter 
Thurlow tojbhat celebrated physician had 
s attention to the highly interesting suffer- 
llis prescribed for Cowper, and saw him 
6ut*not with that suqgjiss and felicity 
his medical skill, on another most awful 
e source (^national delight aqd exultation, 
e extraormnary state of Cowper appeared 
th circumstances very unfavourable to his 
'. The daily sight of a being reduced to 
ible imbecility as now overwhelmed Mrs. 
in itself, sufficient to plunge a tender spi- 
le melancholy ; yet to separate two friends 
itomed to minister, with the purest and 
; benevolence, to the infirmities of each 
a measure so pregnant with complicated 
that it could not be advised or attempted. 



qnly to palliate the sufferings of each, J|p 

t most pitiable Mp^tion, and to trust m 

•that God who hficT supported them toge- 



periods of very dark affliction, though not 
[)lorable as the present, 
lerly regarded Weston as a scene that ex- * 
an nature in a most delightful point of 
i applauded there no common triumphs of 
F friendship. The contrast thjit I now con- 
i;s often l^d me to repeat ^with such fceU^ 



• 
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ings as those only ivho have surveyed a contrast so < 
plorable can perfectly conceive) the following pathe 
exclamation in the Sampson Agouistes of Milton ; 

" God of our Fathers, what is man I 

" Since such as Thou hast solemnly elected) 
** With gifts and graces eminently adorned ; 

'' Yet towards these thus diguified, Thou oft, 

" Amidst their height of noon, 

^^ Changest thy countenance, and thy hand, with nB i 

** gard # 
" Of highest favours past 

" From Thee on them, or them Jo Thee of service. 

• « « * « «^» « 

*' So deal not with this once thy glorious champion ! 
*' What do 1 beg ? How hast thou dealt already I 
^' Behold him in this state calamitous, and turn 
" His labours, for thou canst, to peaceful end I" 

In the spirit of this prayer every being sympathf 
vho had enjoyed a personal acquaintance with Cof 
in his happier days, or felt the beneficent iniiueni 
his unclouded mind. But, for reasons inscrutahf 
teman apprehension, it was the will of Heaveil 
tms admirable and ^mg^itorious invalid shoul^' 
through a length of sufferings, on which I arit vqf 
from being disposed to detain the attention of my^ 
er: " i 

^^ Animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit 

I shall therefore only say, that although it 
tny lot to be acqutiinted with afRiction in a vi 
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Tapes, I hardly ever felt the anguish of sympathy with 
in afflicted friend in a severer degree than during the 
few weeks that 1 passed with Cowper at this season of 
his sufferings. The pain that I endured from this sym- 
pathy was, 1 believe, very visible in my features, and 
it obtained for* me, from his excellent, tccomplished 
neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Courtcney, the niost de- 
licate and endearing attention ; kindness so peculiar- 
ly consoling, that 1 can never cease to remember, and 
to speak of it with gratitude, while the faculty of me- 
mory remains to me. 

Indeed, as my own health had been much shatfered 
by a series of troubles, it would piobably Ijave sunk ut- 
terly under the pressure of this distressing scene, had 
not some comforts of a very soothing nature been pro- 
videntially blended with the calamities of my friend. 

It was on the twenty-third of April, 1794, in one of 
those melancholy mornings when his compassionate re- 
lation, Lady Hesketh, and myself, were watching to- 
f ether over this dejected sufferer, that a letter frona 
lOrd Spencer arrived at Weston, to announce the in- 
tended grant of such a pension from his Majesty to 
Cowper, as would ensure an honourable competence 
for the residue of his life. This intelligence produced 
in the friends of the poet very lively emotions of de- 
light, yet blended with pain almost as powerful f for it 
was painful, m no trifling degree to reflect, that tiiese 
desirable smiles of good fortune could not impart even 
a faint glimmering of joy to the dejected invalid. 

His fnends, however, had the animating hope, that 
a day would arrive when they might see him receive, 
with a cheerful and joyful gratitude, this royal recom- 
pence for merit universally acknowledged. They 
knew that, when he recovered his suspended faculties, 
he must be particularly pleased to iS.xvdVvXYK^^siOwNJ^'^i 
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indebted for his good fortune *to the active benevo- 
lence of that nobleman who, though not personally ac- 
quainted with Cowper, stood, of all his noble friends, 
the highest in his esteem. 

Indeed, it is a justice due to the great to declare, 
that many o£||^hem concurred in promoting, on this oc- 
casion, the interest of the poet ; and they spoke of him 
with a truth, and liberality of praise, that did honour 
both to him and to themselves. It is not often that 
M ijesty has opportunities of granting a reward for li- 
terary merit, where the individual who receives it has 
so clear and unquestionable a title, both to royal muni- 
ficence and to popular atfection. But the heart and 
spirit of CoWper were eminently loyal and patriotic. 
He has spoken occasionally of his sovereign in verse, 
with personal regard, but without a shadow of servili- 
ty : and his poetry abounds with eloquent and just des- 
criptions of that double duty which an Englishman 
owes to the crown and to the people. 

Perhaps no poet has more clearly and forcibly deli- 
neated the respective duties that belong both to subjects 
and to sovereigns : I allude tcx ai^ admirable passage on 
this topic in the fifth book of the Task. It is time to 
return to the sufferer at Weston. He was unhappily 
disabled from feeling the favour he received, but an 
annuitv of three hundred^a year wasgraciouslysecured 
to him, and rendered payable, to his friencf^^Mr. Rose, 
as the trustee of Cowper. 

After devoting a few weeks to Weston, I was under 
a painful necessity of forcing myself away from my un- 
happy friend, who, though he appeared to take no plea- 
sure in my society, expressed extreme reluctance to 
let me depart. I hardly ever endured an hour more 
dreadfully distressing than the hour in which I left, 
him, Yet the anguish of it would have been greatly 
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increased, had I, been conscioife that he wat destined 
to years of this dark depression, and that I should see 
him no more. I still hoped, from the native vigour of 
his frame, that, as he had formerly struggled through 
longer fits of this oppressive malady, his darkened 
mind would yet emerge from this calamitous eclipse, 
and shine forth again with new lustre. These hopes 
were considerably increased at a subsequent period ; 
but, alas ! they were delusive : for, although he reco- 
vered sufficient command of his faculties to write a 
few occasional poems, and to retouch his Homer, yet 
the prospect of his perfect recovery was never real- 
ized. I had beheld the poet of unrivalled genius, the 
sympathetic friend, and the delightful companion, for 
the last time ; and I must now relate the gloomy resi- 
due of his life, not from my own personal observation, 
but from the faithful account of his young kinsman of 
Norfolk, who devoted himself to the care of this be- 
loved sufferer, and perseverpd to the last in that deli- 
cate and awful charge. ^ 

From <his time, when I iSt my unhappy friend at 
Weston, in the spring of the year4794, he remained 
there, \inder the tender vigilance of his affectionate re- 
lation. Lady Hesketh, till the iatter end of July, 1795 ; 
a long season of the darkest depression, in which the 
best medical advice, and the influence of time, appear- 
ed equally unable to lighten that afflictive burthen 
which pressed incessantly on his spirits. 

At this period it became absolutely necessary to 
make a great and painful exertion, for the mental re- 
lief of the various sufferers at Weston. Mrs. Unwin 
was sinking very fast into second childhood; the 
health of Lady Hesketh was much impaired ; and the 
dejection of Cowper was so severe, that a change of 
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scene w§s considered^s essential to the preservation of 
bis life. 

Under circumstances so deplorable, his kinsman at 
Norfolk most tenderly and generously undertook to 
conduct the two venerable invalids from Buckingham- 
shire into Norfolk, and so to regulate their future lives, 
that every possible expedient tnight be tried fgr the re- 
covery of his revered relation. 

It is hardly possible for friendship to undertake a 
charge more delicate and arduous, or to sustain all the 
pains that must necessarily attend it, with a more 
constant exertion of gentle fortitude and affectionate fi- 
delity. 

The local attachment of Cowper to his favourite vil- 
lage of Weston was strong in no common degree, and 
rendered his migration from it, though an event of me- 
dical necessity, yet a scene of peculiar suffenngs. 
Those who knew his passionate attachment to that 
pleasant village, how deeply he lamented his absence 
from it, and how little he gained by a change of situa- 
tion, though considerecPas important to th%revival of 
his health, can hardly help regretting that ne did not j 
close his days in that favourite scene, and find, at last, ' 
according to the wish that he tenderly expresses in the j 
copclusion of the Task, f 

" A safe retreat f 

" Beneath thfe turf that he had often trod." 

But painful and unprofitable as it proved in a medid^ 
point of view, his^removil from Weston was very prot 
perly considered, by his relati(^s, as an act of imp^ 
rious duty. He quitted it with affection ate reluctance 
and perhaps T cannot more forcff>ly express both the ly 
gard of Cowper, and my own regard for that endearif 
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scene, than by introducing, at this time, when we are 
taking leave of Weston for ever, a little poem, that I 
believe to be the last original work which he produced 
in that beloved abode. The pcem describes not his re-; 
sidence, but the increasing infirmities of that aged 
companion who had so long contributed to his domes- 
tic comfort. I question if any language on earth can 
exhibit a specimen of verse more exquisitely tender. 

To MARY. 

The twentieth year is well-nigh past, 
Since first our sky was overcast — 
Ah) would that this might be the last, 

♦ My Mary ! 



.-y 



Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow — 
*Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary I 

Thy needles, n^ce a shining storey 

For my sake restless heretofore, % 

Now rust disus'd, and shine no more, 

My Mary ! 

For though thou gladly would'st fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, ^ # 

Thy sight nqw seconds not thy will, ' 

My Mary ! 



But well thou playd'st the housewife's part; 
And all thy threads, with magic art. 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary I 
I % 
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Thy indistim;t expressions seem 
Like language utter'd ii) a dream ; 
Yet me tiiey ch^rm^ whate'er the theme. 

My Mary ! 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in ray sight . 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary ! 

For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could 1 see ? ♦! 
The sun would rise in vain for rae, 

My Mary ! 

* Partakers of thy fed decline, 

'Iliy hands their little force resign ; 
Yet, gently press'd, press gently mine. 

My Mary ! 

Such feebleness of limbs thou prov'st. 
That now, at every step thou mov'st 
^ Upheld by<two, yet still thoi*||v'st, 
^ My Mary I 

And still to love, though prest with ill ; # 

In wint'ry age to feel no chill. 
With me, is to be lovely still, I 

♦ <« ^ My Mary ! 

« 

But ah ! by constant heed I kn(nv 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe. 

My Mary I 
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And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 

My Mary ! 



On Tuesday the twenty-eighth of July, 1795, Cow- 
per and Mrs. Unwin removed, under the care and 
guidance of Mr. Johnson, from Weston to North-Tud- 
denham, in Norfolk, by a journey of three days, pas- 
sing through Caraforidge without stopping there. In 
the evening of the first day they rested at the village of 
Eaton, near St, Neot's. Cowper walked, with his 
young kinsman, in the church-yard, by moon-light, 

fd spoke of the poet Thomson with more composure 
mind than he had discovered for many months. 

This conversation was almost his last glimmering of 
cjieerfulnott. 

At Norm-Tuddenham the travellers were accommo- 
dated with a commodious, untenanted parsonage-house, 
by the kindness of the Reverend Leonard Shelford. 
Here they resided till the nineteenth of August. It wa« 
the considerate intention * Mr. Johnson not to remove 
the two invalids immediately to his own house in the 
town of ]£ast-i)ereham, lest the situation, in a market- 
-place, should be distressing to the tender spirits of 
Cowper. 

In their new temporary residence they were received 
by Miss Johnson and Miss Perowne : and here I am ir- 
resistably led to remark the kindness of Providence 
towards Cowper, in his darkest seasons of calamity, by 
supplying him with attendants peculiarly suited to the 
exigences of mental dejection. 
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Miss Perowne is one of those excellent beings whom 
nature seems to have formed expressly for the purpose 
of alleviating the sufferings of the afflicted : tenderly 
vigilant in providing for the wants of sickness, and re- 
solutely firm in administering such f elief as the most 
intelligent compassion can supply. Cowper spe^ily 
observed and felt the invaluable virtues of his new at- 
tendant J and, during the last 5 ears of his life, he ho- 
noured her so far as to prefer her personal assistance 
to that of every individual around him. 

Severe as his depressive malady appeared at this pc- 
Yibd, he was still able to bear considerable exercise ; 
and before he left Tuddenham, he walked, with Mr. 
Johnson, to the neighbouring village of Mattishall, on 
a visit to his cousin, Mrs. Bodhani. On surveying his 
own portrait by Abbot, in the house of that lady, ft 
clas^d his hands in a paroxysm of pain, and uttered i 
y.^f ment wish, that his present sensations might be 
Wc]i<as they were ^hen that jficture was piKnted, In 
August, 1795, Mr. John^n conducted his two invalids 
to Mundsley, a village on the Norfolk coast, in the 
hope that a situation by the sea-side might prove salu- 
tary and amusing to Cowpefr. They continued to re- 
side there till October, but without any apparent bene- 
fit to the health of the interesting sufferer. 

He had long relinquished epistolary intercourse with 
his most intimate triends, biit his tender solicitude to» 
lifer some tidings of his favourite Weston induced him, 
in September, to write a letter to Mr. Buchanan. It 
bhows the severity of his depression, but shews, also, 
that faint gleams of pleasure could occasionally break 
through the settled darkness of melancholy. 

He begins with a poetical quotation: 
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* To interpose a little ease 
*'Let my frail thoughts dally with false surmise f 

" I will forget, for a moment, tkat to whomsoever 
I may address myself, a letter from me can no other- 
wise be welcome than as a curiosity. To you, Sir, I 
address this, urged to it by extreme penury of employ- 
ment, md the desire I feel to learn 4om«th^ <w what 
is doing, and has been done, at Weston (my beloved 
Weston I) since I left it. 

" The coldness of these blasts, even in the hottest 
days, has be n such, that, added to the irritation of the 
salt-spray with which they are always charged, they 
have occasioned me an inflammation in the eye-lids, 
w'hich threatened, a few days since, to confine me en- 
tirely ; but, by absenting myself as much as possible 
from the beach, and guarding my face with an umbrel- 
la, that inconvenience is, in some degree, abated. My 
chamber commands a very near view of the ocean, and 
the ships at high water approach the coast so closely, 
that a man, furnished with better eyes than mine, 
might, I doubt not, discerit the sailors from the win- 
dow. No situation,- at least when the weather is clear 
and bright, can be pleasantr-*r ; which you will easily 
credit, when I add, tfiat it imparts something a little 

resembling pleasure evtn to me. Gratify me with 

news of Weston ! If Mr. Gregson and your neigh- 
bours, the Courteneys, are there, mention me to them 
in such terms as you see good. Tell me if my poor 
birds are living ! I never see the herbs I used to give 
them without a recollection of them, and sometimes am 
ready to gather them, forgetting that I am not at 
home. — Pardon this intrusion i 

" Mrs. Unwin continues much as usual. 
« Mundsleyj Sefit. 5, 1795." 
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The compassionate and accomplished clergyman to 
whom this letter is addressed, endeavoured, with great 
tenderness and ingenuity, to allure his dejected friend 
to prolong a correspondence that seemed to pronJse 
some little alleviation to his melancholy : but that cruel 
distemper baffled all the various expedients that could 
be de#set^o,cou9teract its overwhelming influence. 

Much hope was entertained from air and exercise, 
with a frequent change of scene. — In September Mr. 
Johnson conducted his kinsman (to the promotion of 
whose recovery he devoted all the faculties of his affec- 
tionate spirit) to take a survey of 'DunbaQi-Lodge, a 
seat that happened to be vacant : it is seated on a high 
ground) in a park, about four miles from Swaffham. 
Cowper spoke of it as a house rather too spacious tor 
him, yet such as he was not unwilling to inhabit ; a re« 
mark that induced Mr. Johnson, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, to become the tenant of this mansion, as a scene 
more eligible for Cowper than the town of Dereham. 
This town they also surveyed in their excursion ; and, 
after passing a night there, returned to Mundsley, 
which they quitted for the season on the seventh of Oc- 
tober. 

They removed immediatelyfto Dereham ; but left it 
in the course of the month for Dunham-Lodge, which 
now became their settled residence. ■* 

The spirits of Cowper were not sufficiently revived to 
allow him to resume either his pen or his books ; but 
the kindness of his young kinsman continued to furnish 
him with inexhaustible amusement, by reading to him, 
almost incessantly, a series of novels, which, although 
they did not lead him to converse on what he heard, 
yet failed not to rivet his attention, and so to prevent 
his afflicted mind from preying on itself. 

In April, 1796, the good, infirm old lady, whose in* 
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lities continued to engage the tender attention 
iowper, even in his darkest perijds of depression, 
sived a visit from her daughter and son-in-law, 
. and Mrs. Powley. On their departure, Mr. John- 
assumed the office which i\#s. Powley had tender- 
^rformed for her venerable parent, and regularly 
d a chapter in the Bible every morning to Mrs. 
win before she rose. It was the invariable custom 
^owper to visit his poor old friend the moment he 
I finished his breakfast, and to remain in her apart* 
nt while the chapter was read. 
n June the pressure of his melancholy appeared to be 
ome little degree alleviated, for on Mr. Johnson's re* 
^ing the edition of Pope's Homer, pubiibhed by Mr. 
ikefield, Cowper eagerly seized the book, and be* 
I to read the notes tc^ himself with visible interest, 
ey awakened his attention to his own version of Ho» 
r. In August he deliberately engaged in a revisai 
he whole, and for soMe tiine produced almost sixty 
V lines a day. . • 

This mental occupation animated all his intimate 
;nds with a most lively hope of his speedy and per- 
; recovery. But autumn repressed the hope that 
imer had excited. 

n September the family removed from Dunhan^ 
ige to try |igain the influence of the sea^side, in 
ir favourite village of Mundsley, 
Cowper walked frequently by the sea ; but no ap- 
•ent benefit arose, no mild reliei:' from the incessant 
:ssure of his melancholy. He had relinquished his 
mer again, and could not yet be induccQ to resume 

Towards the end of October, this interesting family 
iisabled invalids, and their affectionate attendants, 
ired from the co^^jt to the house of Mr. Johns jji^ iu. 
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Dereham ; a house now chosen for their winter resi- 
dence^ as Dunham-Lodge appeared to them too drea- 
ry. 

The long and exen^ary life of Mrs. Unwin was 
drawing towards a close :-^The powers of nature were 
gradually exhausted, and on the seventeenth of Decem- 
ber she ended a troubled existence, distinguished by a 
sublime spirit of piety and friendship, that shone 
through long periods of calamity, and continued to 
glimmer throiigh the distressful twilight of her decH- 
ning faculties. Her death was uncommonly tranquil. 
Cowper saw her about half an hour before the moment 
of expiration, which passed, without a struggle or a 
groan, as the clock was striking one in the afternoon. 

On the moniing of that da^ hf said to the servant, 
y^ho opened the window of his chamber, *' Sally, is 
there life above stairs?*' A striking proof of his be- 
stowing incessant attention on^he sufferings of his aged 
ffiend, although, he had long appeared almost totally 
* absorbed in his own. 

In the dusk of the evening he attended Mr. Johnson 
to survey the corpse ; and after locking at it a few 
moments, he started suddenly away, with a vehement 
^ut unfinished sentence of passionate sorrow. 

He s])oke of her no more. 

She was buried by torch-light, on thi twenty -third 
of December, in the north aisle of Dereham church ; 
and two of her friends, iinpresstd with a just and deep 
sense of her extraordinary merit, have raised a mar- 
ble tablet to her memor}', with the following inscrip- 
tion : 
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. * IN MEMORV OF 

MART, 
(Widow of the Reverend Morlet Unwin, 
Mother of the Reverend William Cawthorn£ 

Unwin,) 

k)m at Elyi 1724 — buried in this Church, 1796. 

'rusting in God, with |ill her heart and mind, 
liis woman prov'd n^gnanimously kind ; 
ndur'd aiRiction's desolating hail, 
nd watch'd a poet through misfortune's vale, 
er spotless dust, angelic guards, defend ! 
is the dust of Unwin, Cowper's friend ! 
hat single title in itself is fame, 
3r all who read his verse revere her name. 



he infinitely tender and deep sense of gratitude 
Cowper, in his seasons of health, invariably mani- 
:d towards this zealous and faithful guardian of his 
bled existence ; the agonies he suffered on finding 
under the .oppression ^f a paralytic disease, during 
Srst visit to Weston ; a«d all his expressions to me 
erning the comfort and support that Jiis spirits had 
»red from her friendiihip — all made'^e peculiarly 
ous to know how 1^ sustained the event of her 
h. It may be regarded as an instance of provi- 
ial mercy to this afflicted poet, wliose sensibility of 
t was so wonderfully acute, that his aged friend, 
ifi life he had long considered as essential to his 
•was taken from him at a time when the pressure 

•L. III. K 
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of his malady, a perpetual low fever, both of body and 
mind, had, im a great degree, diminished the native 
energy of his faculties and affections. 

Severe as the sufferings of melanciioly were to his 
disbrdered frames I am strongly inclined to believe 
that tHe anguish of heart which he would otherwise 
haye endured, nmst have been infinitely more severe. 
From this anguish he was so far preserved by tip mar-^ 
vellous state of his own disturbed health, that, instead 
of mourning the loss of a person in whose life he had 
seemed to live, all perception of that loss was merci- 
fully taken from him ; and %)m the moment when 

hurried away from the inanimate object of his filial ; 

tachment, he appeared to have no memory of her ha- 
ving existed, for he never asked a question copcerniug 
her funeral, nor ever mentioned her name. 

Towards the summer of 1797, his bodily health ap- 
peared to improve, but Hot to such a degree as toite- 
store any comfortable activity to his mind. In June he 
wrote to me a brief letter j^ but such as too forcibly ex- 
pressed the cruelty of his distemper. 

The process of digestion never passed regularly in 
his frariae during the years that he resided in Norfolk. 
Medicine appeared to have little or no influence on his 
complaint, a^d his aversion at the sight ^f it was ex- 
treme. • 

From Asses' milk, of wMich hei)egan a course on the 
twenty-first a|[June in this year, he gained a considera- 
ble acquisition of. bodily strength, and was enabled to 
l>ear an airing in an open carriage before breakfast, 
with Mr. Johnson. ** 

A depression of spirits, which suspended the studies 
of a writer so emii^ently endeared to the publ^ was 
considered, by men of piety and learning, as a naiional 
tnxsibrtttne > svpd severed individuals of this description} 
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I personally unknown to Cowper^ wrote li» him 
: benevolent hoptj that expreasions of friendly 
, from per^ns itho could be influenced only by 
ost laudable motivet'in bestowing it, might rean- 
the dejected spirit of a poet, not sufficiently 
ous'of the public service that his writings had 
red to his country, and of that universal esteem 
I they had sq deservedly secured to- their author, 
innot think myself authorized to mention the 
i of all who did honour to Cowper and to them- 
on this occasion, but J, trust the Bishop of Lan- 
ill forgive roe, if my sentiments of personal re- 
cowards him induce me to take an affectionate li« 
with his name, and to gratify myself by record* 
n these pages, a very pleasing example of his li« 
attention to the interests of humanity, 
endeavoured evangelically to 'cheer and invigq^ 
he mind of Cowper ; but the depression of that 
iered mind was the effect of Jjodily disorder 90 
late^ that it received not the slightest. re^f from 
, in a season of corporeal health, would have af- 
i the most animated gt^atificfttion to this interest- 
ivalid. • * 

e pressure of his malady had now made him ut- 
deaf to the most honourable praise, 
had long discontinued the revisal of his Homer.; 
)y the entreaty of his young kinsman, he was per- 
:d to resume it in September, 1797, and he perse- 
I in it, oppressed as ne was by indisposition, till 
ih, 1799. On Friday evening, the eighth of that 
h, he completed his revisal of the Odyssey, and 
ext morning wrote part of a new preface. 
» watch over the disordered health of afflicted ge- 
and to lead a powerful but oppressed spirit, by 
e encouragement, to exert itself in salutary occu- 
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< 
patidh, is an office that requites a veiy rare union of 
tenderness, intelligence and fbrtitade. To contemplate 
and minister to a g^eat mind,* in a state that borders 
on mental desolation, is likc^rveying in the midst of 
a desert, the tottering ruins of palaces and temples, 
vhere the faculties of the spectator are almosl absorbed 
in wonder and regret, and where every step is taken 
with awful apprehension. 

It seemed as if Providence had expressly formed the 
young kinsman ^f Cowper to prove exactly such a 
guardian to his declining years as the peculiar exi- 
gences of his situation required. I never saw the hu- 
man being that could, I think, have sustained the deli- 
cate and arduous office (in which the inexhauslible 
virtues of Mr. Johnson persevered to the last) through 
a period so long, with an equal portion of unvaried ten- 
derness and unshaken fidelity. A man who wanted 
sensibility woukfhave renounced the duty ; and a roan 
endowed with a j;>article too much of that valuable, 
thoug]m)erilous,quality, must have felt his own health 
utterly undermined by an excess of sympathy with 
the sufferings perpetually in his sight. Mr. Johnson 
has completely discharged perhaps the most trying of 
human duties; and, I trust, he will forgive me for 
this public declaration, that, in his mode of discharg- 
ing It, he has merited the most cordial esteem from 
all who love the memoiy of Cowper. Even a stranger 
may consider it as a 8ti*ikin|^ proof of his tender dex- 
terity in soothing and guiding the afflicted poet, that 
he was able to engage him steadily to pursue and finish 
the revisal and correction of his Homer, during* a long 
period of bodily and mental sufferings, when his trou- 
bled mind recoiled from all intercourse with his most 
intimate friends, and laboured under a morbid abhor- 
rence of all cheerful exertion. 
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lut in deploring the calamity of my friend, and 
cribiqg tbe merit of his afiectisnate attendant, I 
St not forget that it is still incumbent on me, as a 
hfbl biographer, to notice a few circumstances in the 
k and distressful years that Cowper had yet to lin- 
on earth. In the summer of 1798, Mr. Johnson 
} induced to vary his ^an of remaining, for some 
fiths, in the marine village of Mundsley, and thought 
lore eligible for the invalid JU) make frequent visits 
Ti Dereham to the coast, passing a week at a time 
the sea-side. 

}owper, in his Poem on Retirement, seems to inform 
^hat his own sentiments were, in a season of health, 
ceming the regimen most proper for the disease of 
Lancholy. 

Virtuous and faithful Heberden, whose skill 
' Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 

Gives melancholy up to nature's care, 
' And sends the patient into purer air." 

l^ie frequent change of place, and the magnificence 
aarine scenery, produced, at times, a little relief to 

depressive sensations. On the seventh of June, 
8, he surveyed the Light-house at Happisburgh, and 
ressed somepleasure on beholding, through a teles* ^ 
e, several sh)s at k distance. Yet, in his usual 
k with Mi^lbhnson, by the sea-side, hiitxempli- 

but too forcibly his own affecting descripfBn of me- 
:holy silence. n 

** That silent tongue 
Could give advice, could censure, or commend^ 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend ; 
• Renounc'd alike its office, and its sport,^^ 
Its brisker and its graver strains fall ^rt : 

• -^ k2 ^ 
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^ Both faSk beneath a fercr's secret away, 
^ And) like a summer brook, are past away.'' 

But tlus description is applicable only in the more cxh 

J»ressive preceding years, ^r of the summer I79ki^ Mr. 
ohason says, ^* NfVe had no longer air and exercise a- 
lone, but exercise and Homer hand inj^and.*' 

On the tVenty^-fourth of July Cowper had the honour 
of a visit from a lady for whom he had long entertained 
affectionate respect, (he Dowager Lady Spencer ; and 
it was rather xemarkable, that, on the very morning 
she called upo9 hijfn, . he happened to have begun his , 
revisal of the Odyssey, which he had originally inscrib- 
ed to her. 8uch an incident, in an happier season, 
would have produced a very enlivening effect on his 
spirits ; but, in his present state, it had not even the 
power to lead him into any free conversation with his 
amiable visitor. 

The '^nly amusement that he api)eared to admit with- 
out reluctance, was the reading of Mr. Johnson, who, 4 
indefatigable in the supply of such amusement ha4 ex- 
hausted an immense collection of novels ; and, at this^pe- 
riod, began reading to the poet his own works. To the^ 
he listened also in silence, and heard all his poems recitA 
in order, till the reader arrived at the history of John 
Gilpin, which he begged not to h^|L Mr. Johnson 
proceed^to his manuscript poems, ^fjo these he wil- 
lingly liflBied, but made not a single remark on any. 
In Octooer, 1793, the pressurepf his melancholy seem- 
ed to be mitigated in some liwie degree, for he exert- 
ed himSelf so far as to write, without solicitation,i to 
Lady Hesketh; and I insert passages of this- letter, be- 
cause, gloomy as it is, it describes, in a most interesting 
manner,^e sudden attack of his malady, and tends to 
confirm an opinion that his mental disorder aro^e from 
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a scorbutic habit, which, when his ])^r8piration was ob- 
structed, occasioned an unsearchable obstruction in the 
finer parts of his frame. Such a cause would produce, 
I apprehend, an effect exactly like what my suffering 
fritnd describes in this affecting letter. 

Dear Cousin, • 

gi , You describe, delightful scenes, 

but ycMi dtik:ribe tliem to one who, if he even saw them, 
could receive no delight from them ; who has a faint 
recollection, and so faint as to be like an almost forgot- 
ten dream, that once he "Was susceptible of pleasure 
from such causes. The country that ».you have had in 
prospect has been always famed for its beauties ; but 
the wretch who can derive no gratification from a view 
of nature even under the disadvantage. of her most or- 
l^inary dress, will h^ve no eyes to admire her in atiy. 

In one day, in one minute, I should rather have said, 
she became an universal blank^o me, and though from 
a different cause, yet witk an effect as difficult to re- 
move as blindness itself. 

Mundaley^ October 13, ITQS. 



On his return from Mundsley to Dereham, in aa 
evening towards the end of October, Cowper, with 
Miss Perowne and Mr. lohnson, was overtuwed in a 
post-chaise. He discovered no terror on the occasioif, 
and el^taped without injury from the accident. 

In December he received a visit from his highly es- 
teemed friend Sir John Thockmorton ; but his malady 
was,5at that time, so opprssive that it rendered him al- 
most insensible fo the kind solicitudo of friendship. 

•He still continued to exercise the powers of his as- 
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tonishin^ mind. Upon his finishing the revisaKpf his 
Homer, m March, 1799, Mr. Johnson endeavoured, in 
the gentlest manner, to lead him into new literary oo 
cupation. 

For this purpose, on the eleventh of March^ -he had 
before him the paper, containing the commencement of 
his poem on The four Agea, Cowper altered a few 
lines ; he also added a few ; but soon obs^^ed^ to his 
kind attendant, ^< that it was too great a ^^^ for him to 
attempt in his present situation," 

At supper, Mr. Johnson suggested to him several 
literary projects, that he might execute more easily. 
He replied, *' that he had just thought of six Latin ver- 
ses, and if he could compose any thing, it must be in 
pursuing that composition." , 

The * next morning he wrote t^je six verses he had 
mentioned, and added a few more, entitling the poeili| 
" Montea glacialea** 

It proved a versificalion of a circumstance recorded 
in a pewspaper, which had been read to him a few 
weeks betore, without his appearing to notice it. This 
poem he translated into English verse, on the nineteenth 
of March, to oblige Miss Perowne. 

On the twentieth of March he wrote the stanzas, en- 
titled, The Caat^way^ founded on an anecdote in An- 
son's voyage, which his memory suggested to him, al- 
though he had not looked into the book for many years. 

As tlus poem is the last original production from the 
|)en of Cowper, I shall introduce it here, persuaded that 
it will be read with an interest proportioned 'to ^e ex- 
traordinary pathos of the subject, and the still more 
extraordinary powers of the poet, whose lyre could 
sound so forcibly, unsilenced by the gloom of the dark- 
est distemper, that was conducting him, by slow grada- 
tions, to the shadow of death. 
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THE CAST-AWAY, 

Obscurest night involv'd the sky ; 

Th* Atlantic billows roar'd ; 
When such a destin*d wretch as I, . 

WashM headlong fi-om on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of a]^ bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than ^ with whom he went, 

Nor cver^ip left Albion's coast, 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He lov'd them both, but both in vain, 

Nor him beheld, nor her again. 

Not long beneath the 'whelming brine^ 

Expert to swim, he lav ; 
Nor soon he felt his strength decline. 

Or courage die a way'*; 
But vag'd with death a lasting strife, 
Sqpported by despair of life. 

He shouted : nor his friends had fail'd 
To chejck the vessel's course, 

But so the ftirious blast prevail'd. 
That, pitiless perforce. 

They left their out-cast mate behind. 

And scudded still before the wind. 



^ 



Some succour yet they could afford ; 
And such as storms allow. 
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The cask, the coop, the floated cord 

Delay'd not to bestow. 
But he, they knew, nor ship, nor shore^ 
Whatever they gave, should visit more: 

Nor, cruel as it seem'd, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea. 
Alone could rescue them ; 

Yet bitter felt il^till to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 

• 

He long survives, who lives a^our 
In ocean, self-upheld : W 

And so long he, with unspent pow'r 
His destiny repell'd : 

And ever as the minutes flew, 

Entreated help, or cry'd — ^" Adieu !^' 

At length, his transient respite past, 
His comradef, who before 

Had heard his voice in ev'ry blast^ 
Could catch the sound no more. 

For then, by toil, subdued, he drank * 

The stifling wave, and then he 8an]^« 

No poet wept him : but the page 

Of narrative sincere. 
That tells his name, his worth, his ag^, 

Is wet with Anson's tear. 
And tears, by bards or heroes shed, 
Alike immortalise the dead. 

I therefore purpose not, or dream> 
Descai^ting on his fate. 
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give the melancholy theme 

I more enduring date. 

: misery still delights to trace 
'semblance in another's case, 

voice divine the storm allay'di 
STo light propitious shone ; 
tien, snatch'd from all effectual aid^ 
We perish'd, each alone ; 

I I beneath a rougher sea, ^ 
id whelm'd in^^eeper gulphs than he.» 



ust he translated this poem into Latin verse, 
f r he went, with Miss Perowne and Mr. 
to survey a larger house in Dereham, which 
red to their present residence, and in which 
y were settled in the following December, 
h his^ corporeal strength was now evidently 
, the tender persuasion of Mr. Johnson indu- 
to amuse his mind with frequent composition. 
August and December he produced a number 
ations, from various Latin and Greek ep^ 

new residence he amused himself with trws- 
few fables of (Jay into Latin versc^The ll- 
1 he used to recite as a child, ^'i he hare 
ly friends,'* became one of his latest amuse- 

jerfect ease and spirit with which his transla-? 
m Gay are written, induce me to print not only 
jch he left entire, but even the two verjjes (for 
excellent) with which he was bej^inning to 
: another, when increasing maladies obliged 
sliiiquish for ever this elegant occu^^j'm. 
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These Latin fables were all written in Januaiy, 
1800. Towards the end of that month I had requested 
him to new-model a passage in his Homer, relating to 
some figures of Dedalus : on the thirty -first of Janua- 
ry I received from him his improved version of the 
lines in (juestion, written in a firm and delicate hand. 
The sight of such writing from my long silent friend 
inspired me with a lively but too sanguine hope, that I 
might see him once more restored. 

Alas I at this period a complication of new maladies 
began to threaten his inestimable life ; and tht neat 
transcript of his improved verses on the curious monu- 
ment of ancient sculpture, so gracefully descr^)ed by 
Homer, verses which I surveyed as a delight fill omen 
of future letters from a correspondent so inexpressibly 
dear to me, proved the last effort of his pen. 

On the very day that this endearing nnark of his 
kindness reached me, a. dropsical appearance in his 
legs induced Mr. Johnson to have recourse to iresh me- 
dical assistance. The beloved invalid was, with great 
difficulty, persuaded to take the remeclies prescribed, 
and to try the exercise of a post-chaise, an exercise 
which he could not bear beyond the twenty-second of 
,f ebruary. • 

In March, when his decline became more and more 
spiking, he was visited by Mr. Rose. He hardly ex- 
p^ssed ^ny 'pleasure on the arrival of a friend whom 
he had so long and so tenderly regarded ; yet he 
showed evident signs of regret on his departure, the 
sixth of April. 

The long calamitous illness and impending death of 
a darling child precluded me from sharing with Mr. 
Rose the painful gratification of seeing* once more, the 
man whose genius aj)d virtues we had once contem- 
plated together, with mutual veneration and delight ; 
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whoie approaching dissolution we felt, not only as an 
irreparable loss to ourselves, but as a national misfor- 
tane. On the nineteenth^ April, the close of a life so 
ifonderfully chequered, and so universally interesting) 
appeared to be very near. 

On Sunday, the twentieth, ^ he seemed a little revi- 
ved. 

On Monday he appeared dying, but recovered so 
much as to eat a slight dinner. 

Tuesday and Wednesday he grew apparently weak- 
er every hour« 

On Thursday he sat up, as usual, in the evening. 

Friday, the twenty-fifth, at five in the mornuig, a 
deadly change appeared in his features. 

He spoke no more. 

His last words were uttered in the night : — In re- 
jecting a cordial, he said to Miss Perowne, who had 
presented^t to him, " Wliat can it signify ?" Yet, even 
at this time, he did not seem impressed with any idoa 
of dying, although he conceived that nothing would con- 
tribute to his health. 

The deplorable inquietude and darkness of his latter 
years were mercifully terminated by a most gentle and 
tranquil dissolution. He passed through the awiiil mo- 
ments of death so mildly, tha* although five persons 
were present, and observing him in his chamber, not 
one of them perceived him to expire : iiit he had 
ceased to breathe about five minutes before five in the 
afternoon. 

On Saturday, the Ihird of May, he was buried in a 
part of Dereliam church, called St. Edmund's Chapel, 
and the funeral was attended by several of his rela- 
tions. 

He died intestate : his affectionate relation, Lady 
Hesketh, has fulfilled the office of his administratrix. 

VOL. IIf> ^ L 
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and given orders for a monument to his memory where 
his ashes repose. In the mttrq;>olis, I trust, the pub- 
lic afiection for an author m eminently deserving, will 
enable me to make his mamAcripts rfslating to Milton, 
which are now before me, the means of erecting a ce- 
notaph in his honour, suitable to the dignity of his poet- 
ical character, and to the liberality of the nation, that 
may be justly proud of expressing -a parental sense of 
his merit. 

I have regarded my own intimacy with him as a 
blessing to myself, and the remembrance of it is now 
endeared to me by the hope that it may enable me to 
delineate the man and the poet with such fidelity and 
truth, as may render his remote, and even his future 
admirers, minutely acquainted with an exemplary be- 
ing, most worthy to be intimately known and univer- 
sally beloved. 



The person and mind of Cowper seem to have been 
formed with equal kindness by nature ; and it may 
questioned if she ever bestowed on any man, with* 
mnder prodigality, all the requisites to conciliate affec- 
tion an# to inspire respect. 

From his figure, aft it nrst appeared to me, in his 
sixty-seqpd year, I should iii^gine^that he must have 
been very comely in his youthT ancf little had time lut 
jured his countenance, sinc^ his features expressed, at 
that period of life, all the p<^\v«rs 01 his mind and ail 
the sensibility of his heart. 

He was of a middle stature, rather strong than deli- 
cate in the form of his limbs; th^ colour of his hair 
was a light brown, that of his eyes a bluish grey, and 
his complexion ruddy. In his dress he was neat, but 
nQt £i}ica] ; in bis ^i^t temperate, #nd not cjainty, 
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: h^d an air of pensive reserve in his ddporttnent, 
his extreme shyness sometimes produced in his 
lers an indescribable mixture of awkwardness and 
ty : but no being could be more truly graceful, 
I he was in perfect health, and perfectly pleased 
his society. Towards women, in particular, his 
v'loiir and conversation were delicate and fascina- 
n the highest degree. 

iture had given him a warm constitution ; and had 
:en prosperous in early love, it is probable that he 
t have enjoyed a more uniform and happy tenor 
:alth. But a disappoioMMent of the heart, arising 
the cruelty of fortune,^Rrew a cloud on his juve- 
spirit. Thwarted in love, the native fire of his 
lerament turned impetuously into the kindred 
nel of defotioik The smothered flames of desire 
ng with the vapours of constitutional melancholy 
Lhe fervency of religious zeal, produced altogether 
irregularity of corporeal sensation, and of mental 
:h, which gave such extraordinary vicissitudes of 
idour and of davllness to his mortal career, and 
e Cowper, at time% an idol of the purest admira- 

and, at times, an object of the sincerest pity. 
) a sufferer, indeed, no man could be more enti- 
to compassion, for no man was ever more truly 
passionate to the sufferings of others. It was that 

portion of benevolent sensibility in his nattr^, 
h endeared him to pei*son§ of all ranfe^ who had 
rtunities pfobserving him in private life. The 
t prince oftjonde used to say, " No man is a hero 
is familiar domestic:" but Cowper was really 
5. He was beloved and revered with a sort of 
Ltry in his femily ; not from any romantic ideas of 
oagical powers as a poet, but from that evangeli- 
;ent]eness of manners and purity of conduct which 
lined the shade of his sequestered life; 
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I may be saspected of speaking with the fond par- 
tiality, the unperceived exaggerations of friendship; 
but the ie^r of such censure shall not deter me frQm 
bearing my most deliberate testimony to the excellence 
of him whose memory I revere, and saying, that, as a 
* man, he made, of all men vrhom I have ever had pp- 
portunities to observe so minutely, the nearest ap- 
proaches to moral perfection. Indeed, a much mpre 
experienced judge of mankind, and Cowper's asso- 
ciate in early life, Lord Thurlow,* has expressed the 
•ame idea of his character ; for being once requested 
to describe him, he repfU with that solemn energy of 
dignified elocution, by wBch he h accustomed to giv^ 
a very forcible effect to a few simple words—" Cow- 
per is truly a good man." 

His daily; h)ii>its of study and exercise, his whole do- 
mestic life, is so q^inutely and agreeably delineated in 
the series of his letters, that it is unnecessary for his 
biographer to expatiate upon them. -I have little occa- 
sion, indeed, to dwell on this topic ; but let me apply 
to my young readers a few exi^ressive words of Loi^k 
Racine, in addressing to his oarn son the Life and Let- 
ters of his illustrious father.—-" Quand voua /' aurez 
connu dana aajjunille^ votia le gouterez mieux^ loraque 
voua viendrez a le connoitre sur le Pamasac : voua 
acaurezj fiourguoi aea vera aont toujoura fileina de 
Sentimena,'^'-'-'^! might add, in alluding to a few of his 
most tend^ and pathetic letters : " C'eat une aimfiU' 
cite de metura ai admirable dana un homme tout aeiui' 
menty et tout cteur^ qui eat cauae^ qu^en cofUant fipur 
voua aea lettrea^ je verae a toua momena dea larmea^ 
fiarcequil me communique fa tendreaae^ dont il etoit 

remfiU** Cowper greatly resembled his eminent 

and exemplary brothers of P^rnassusy Racine and Me- 
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^sio, in the simplicity and tengle rness of his domes*^ 
character. M^L * 

iis voice conspired with hi^Btures to announce to 
who saw and heard him, the extreme sensibility of 
heart : and in reading aloud he furnished the chief 
ight of those social, enchanting winter evenings, 
ich he has described so happily in the fourth book 
:he Task. He had been #iught, by his parents, at 
ne, to recite English verse, in the early years of his 
Idhood 5 and acquired considerable applause, as a 
Id, in^e^ecital of Gay's popular fable, " Thcrhiare 
1 matiy friends :'* a cir/:urostance that, probably, 
:1 great influence in raising his passion for poetry, 
i in giving him a peculiar fondness for the wild per-^ 
uted animal that he converted into a very grateful * 
nestic companion. 

secluded from the world, as Cowper had long been, 
yet retained, in advanced life, uncommon talents 
conversation ; and his conversation was distinguish- 
by mild and benevolent pleasantry, by delicate hu- 
»ur peculiar to himself, or by a higher tone of seri- 
j good sense, and those united charms of a cultivated 
nd, which lie has himself very happily described, in 
iwing the colloquial character of a venerable divine. 

Grave, %ithout dulness ; learned, without pride ; 

Exact, yet not precise ; tnough meek, keen-eyed ; 

Who, when occasion justified its use. 

Had wit, as bright as ready, to produce ; 

Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 

Or from philosophy's enlighten'd page. 

His rich materials, and regale your ear 

With strains it was a privilege to hear : 

Yet, above all, his luxury supreme, 

And his chief glory, was the gospel theme ; 

' i 3 
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^Ambitious not to shine, or to excel, 
Qut to treat justk^ta^at he lov'd so weQ. 



itkijl^i 
idraw 1 



Men who withdraw themselves from the ordinary 
forms of society, whether delicacy of health, or a pas- 
sion for study, or both united, occasion their retire- 
ment from the world, are generally obliged to pay a 
heavy tax for the privvkcy they enjoy, in having their, 
habits of life and their temper very darkly misrepre- 
sented by the ignorant malice of offended pride. The 
sweetness and purity of Cowper*s real i^haracter did 
not perfectly preserve him from such misrepresenta- 
tion. Many persons hav^ been misled sa»far as to sup- 
pose him a severe and sour sectary, though gentleness 
and good nature were among his pre-eminent qualities, 
and though deliberately attached to the established re- 
ligion of his country. The reader may recollect a let- 
ter to his young kinsman, who was then on the point 
of taking orders, in which Cowper sufficiently proves 
his attachment to the church of England; and be 
speaks so decidedly on the subject, that eertainly none 
of the sectaries have a right to reckon him in their 
number. He was, however, as his poetry has most 
elegantly testified, a most ardent friend to liberty, both 
civil and religious ; and his love of freedom induced 
him to animadvert^ witk lively indignatitfl^ on every 
officious anfi oppressive exercise of episcopal authority. 
Few ministers of the gospel have searched the scrip- 
ture more diligently than Cowper, and, in his days of 
health, with a happier eftect ; for a spirit of evange- 
lical kindness and purity pervaded the whole tenor of 
his language, and all the conduct of his life. 

His infinite good nature, as a literary man, is stri- 
kingly displayed in the indulgent condescension with 
which he gratified two successive clerks of Northamp- 
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ton, in writing for them their annual copies of mortua- 
ry verses. He thought like the amiable Plutarch, that 
tRe m'ost ordinary office may be dignified by a benevo* 
Ibnt spirit. ^ 

In describing hiihself to his amiable friend, Mr. 
Park, the engraver, he spoke too slightingly of his own 
learning ; for he was, in truth, a scholar, as any man 
may fairly be called who is master of four languages 
besides his own. Cowper read Greek and Latin, 
French and Italian ; but the extraordinary incidents of 
his life precluded him from indulging himself in a mul- 
tiplicity of books, and his reading was comformable to 
Ihe rule of Pliny, " AOm multa^ aed multumy 

He had devoted some time to the pencil, and he 
mentions his reason for quitting it in the following pas- 
sage of a letter to the same correspondent. 

Weston^ 1792. 
It was only one year that I gave 
to drawing, for I found it an employment hurtful to 
my eyes, which have always bee^ weak and subject to 
inflammation. I finished my attem])ts in this way with 
three small landscapes, which I presented to a lady. 
These may, perhaps, exist, but I have now no corres- 
pondence witli the fair proprietor. Except these, 
there is nothing remaining to show that I eve|^spired 
tXi such an accomplishment. ^ 



The nntive wa!»mth of Cowper's affections led him 
to take a particular pleasure in recording the merit 
with which he was personallj^ acquainted : a remark- 
able iust mce of this amiable disposition appears in his 
condescending to translate the Latin epitaph on his 
«*hool-niaster, Dr. Lloyd. Another epitaph on his. 

% 
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Sle Mr. Ashley Cowper, I shall msert h*re, as ft 
>lays, in a most pleasing point of view, both the af- 
^tionate ardour and modesty oOts author. * 

LINES 

^omfioaedfor a Memorial of Asuley CdwPER, £4q. 
immediately after his deaths by /da JVefihew 
William, of Weston, 

Farewell ! endued with all that could en^ge 
All hearts to love thee, both in youth and age ! 
In prime of life, for sprightiiness enroU'd 
Among the gay, yet virtuous as the old ; 
In life's last stage (Oh blessing rarely found !) * 
Pleasant as youth, with all its blossoms crown'd ; 
Through every period of this changeful state 
Unchang'd thyself — wise, good, affectionate I 

Marble^may flatter, and lest this should seem 
O'ercharg'd with praises on so dear a theme, 
Although thy worth be more than half supprest, 
Love shall be satisfied, and veil the rest. 

• 
Thejperson whom these verses commemorate was 
imselfkn elegant poet, and father o( the lady to 
/horn to many of Cowper's letters are addressed in 
lie preceding collection. The reader can hardly foil 
1 recollect the very pathetic manner in which the po- 
t spoke to the daughter of this gentteman on the death 
fa parent so justly beloved. 

in describing the social and friendly faculties of 
*owper, it would be unjust not ^ to bestow particular 
otice on a talent that he possessed in perfection, ami 
nc that friendship ought especially to honour, as she 

II 
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a indebted to it for a considerable portion of her most 
valuable delights : I mean the talent of writing letters. 

Melmoth, the elegant translator of Pliny's letters, 
has observed, in an interesting note to the thirteenth 
letter of the second book, how highly the art of episto- 
lary writin^was esteemed by the Romans, lamenting, 
at the same time, tliat our country has not distinguish- 
ed itself in this branch of literature. 

My late accomplished friend. Dr. Warton, has also 
remarked in his life of Po^, that " in various sorts of 
composition in which the English have excelled, we 
[lave, perhaps, the least claim to excellence in the ar- 
ticle of Icjters of our celebrated countrymen." f 

Those of Pope are generally thought deficient in that 
lir of perfect ease, that unstudied flow of ai|sction, 
which gives the highest charm to epistolary writing : but 
those unaffected graces which the delicate critic wished 
in vain to find in the letters of Pope, may beffound abun- 
iant And complete, in the various correspondence of 
Cowper. He was, indeed, a being of such genuine 
Timplicity and tenderness, so absolute a stranger to art- 
fice and disguise ; his affections were so ardent and so 
)ure, that in writing to those he loved he could not 
ail to show what really Q^ssed in his own bosom, and 
^ letters are most faithful representatives of his heart, 
je a>uld never subscribe to that dangerous and sophist- 
ca^ogma of Dr. Johnson, in his splenetic disfquisition 
m the letters of Pope, that " friendship has no tenden- 
y to securftj^eracity." 

It certainly has such a tendency, and in proportion 
9 the sense and to the goodness of the writer ; for a 
ensible and a good man must rather wish to afford his 
osom friend the most accurate knowledge of his real 
iiaracter, than to obtain a precarious increase of re- 
ircfby any sort of illusion. The gr^at charm of con-^ 
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fidential epistolary intercourse to such a man arises 
from the persuation, that veracity is not dangerous in 
ispeaking of his own defects, when he is speaking to a 
true and a considerate friend. 

The letters not intended for the eye of the public 
have generally obtained the greatest shaik of popular 
applause ; and for this reason, because sn(^h letters dis- 
play no profusion of studied ornaments, but abound in 
the simple and powerful attractions of nature and 
truth. -9 

Letters, indeed, will ever please, when they arf 
frank, confidential conversations on paper between per- 
sons W well-principled and highly cultivated oninds ^ 
graceful manners, and of tender afiections. 

The language of such letters must, of course, h 
that mixture of ease and elegance peculitrly suite 
such composition, and most happily exemplified in 
letters of Cicero and of Cow|>er. — These two^gi 
masters of a perfect epistolary style have both ^ 
tioned their own excellent and simple rule for atta 
it — to use only the language of familiar conversat 

Cowper's opinion of two English writers, muc_ 
mired for the style of their letters, is expressed in 
following extract from one ol his own to Mr. Hill. 

" I have been reading Gray's Works, and think bin 
sublime. * * * * r 6nce thought Swift's Igtters 
the best that could be written, but I like Gray's belter. 
His humour, or his wit, or whatever it is to be called, 
is nevdr ill-natured or offensive, and yet, iglhink equal- 
ly poignant with the Dean's." 

The letters of Gray are admirable, but they appear 
to roe not equal to those of Cowper, either in the 
graces of simplicity, or in warmth of affection. 

The very sweet stanzas that Cowper has writt^ on 
friendship, would be a^one sufficient to prove that hil 
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ind. spirit were most tenderly alive to all the de- 
and delight of that inestimable connection. He 
deed such a friend himself, as the voice of wis- 
sscribee, in calling a true friend ^' the medicine 
V aod though misf(M*tune precluded him, in his 
lays, from the enjoyment of connubial love, and 
essional prosperity, he may be esteemed as sin« 
' happy in this very important consolatory privi- 
f human existence ; particularly in his friend* 
vith that finer part of the creation, whose sensi- 
nakes them most able to relish, or to call forth 
iwers of diffident genius, and to alleviate the 
re of mental affliction. It may be questioned if 
•et oi^ the records of Parnassus ever enjoyed a 
mtial inthmacy, as Cowper did, with a variety of 
plishld wmen, maintaining, ^t the same time, 
nmate innocence of conduct, 
peroinent as he was, in warmth and vigour o( 
and aifection, the quiclcness and strength of his 
standing were proportioned to the more perila||| 
ments of his mind. Though he had received 
nature lively appetites and passions, his reason 
^em in the m^ steady and laudable subjection. 
5 only internal enemy ofhis peace and happiness, 
i&rintellect could not subdue, was one tremendous 
mysteriously impressed on his fervent imagina- 
tn a scene of bodily disorder, and at such periods 
ring upo9 his mind with an overwhelming in- 
e, which not all the admirable powers ofhis own 
!nt upright spirit, nor all the united aids of art 
ature, were able to counteract. 
3ugh he was sometimes subject to imaginary 
he maintained, i§ his season of health, a most 
animous relianc^Jjfti the kindness of heaven. 
.su]>llme seutiment is forcibly and bcautifuU^ e^^ 
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pressed in the following pasisa^, extracted from his 
correspondence with Mr. Hill. 

" I suppose you are sometimes troubled on my ac- 
count, but you need not. I have no doubt it will be 
seen, when my days are clwed, that I served a master 
who would not suffer me to want any thing that wa» 
good for me. He said to Jacob, ^ I will surely do thee 
good ;' and this he said not for his sake only, but for 
ours also, if we trust in him. This thought relieves roc 
from the greatest part of the distress 1 should else suf- 
fer in my present circumstances, and enables me to sit 
down peacefully upon the wreck of my fortune." 

He also possessed and exerted that becoming forti- 
tude which teaches a man to support, under varioui 
trials, the sober respect that he omss to himself. 
Praise, however exalted, did not intWncate him, and 
detraction was unable to poison his pure sense of his 
own merit : so that he thus escaped an infirmity ittto 
«hich some great and good poets have fallen, an in- 
Ipmity that was remarkable in Racine, and which I 
had once occasion to observe and lament in a very em-^ 
inent departed author of our own country, who com- 
plained to me that time had so faMepressed his spirits 
as to take from him all sense of pleasure in public 
praise, and yet left him acute feelings of pain from 
public detraction. 

Cowper possessed, in his original motives for ap- 
pearing in the character of a poet, the best possible 
preservative against this double infelicity of mind. 

His predominant desire was to render his poetry an 
instrument of good to mankind : his love of fame was a 
secondary passion, and, like all his pai^ions, in perfect 
subjection to the great pri qBp les of i^eiigious duty 
which he made the rule of h^fne. 
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: is evident) from the tenor of his correspondence^ 
: he had a lively and a proper relish ror praise, 
in justly and affectionately bestowed. The quick- 
3 mid the nicety of his feelings, on this delicate 
it, he has displayed in the following letter to a lady, 
)se various talents he very highly esteemed, on re- 
'ing her poem, " The Emigrants^** addressed to 
in a dedication most worthy of such a patron. 



To Mrs. CHARLOTTE SiMITH. 

WestoTiy July 25, 1793. 
DEAR Madam, 

Many reasons concurred to make 
impatient for the arrival of your most acceptable 
lent,, and among them was the fear lest you should, 
laps, suspect me of tardiness in acknowledging so 
it a fevour ; - a fear that, as often as it prevailed, 
ressed me eicceedingly. At length I have received 
ind my little bookseller assures me that he sent it 
very day he got it. By ^me mistake, however, 
waggon brought it instea Jl>f the c^ach, which oc- 
oned a deLiy that I could ill afford, 
came this morning, about an hour ago : conse- 
itly I have not had time to peruse the poem, 
gh, you may be sure, I have found enough for the 
isal of the dedication. I have, in fact, given it 
e readings, and in each have found increasing plea- 
. 

am a whimsical creature. When I write for the 
ic, I write, of course, with a desire to please, in 
r words, to acquire fame, and I labour according- 
but when I find that I have succeeded, feel myself 
ned, and ready to shrink from the acquisition. 

►L. 111. M 
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« 

This I have felt more than once ; and when I saw 
my name at the head of your dedication, I felt it again : 1 s 
but the consummate delicacy of your praise soon cod- j i 
vinced me that 1 might spare my blushes, and that the 
demand was less upon my modesty than my gratitude. 
Of that be assured, dear Madam, and of the truest es- 
teem and respect of your most obliged and affectionate 
humble servant, 

Wm. COWPER. 

P. S, I should have been much grieved to have let 
slip this opportunity of thanking you for your charming 
sonnets, and my two most agreeable old friends, Moni- 
mia and Orlando. 



Cowper felt the full value of applause when con- 
ferred by a liberal and a powerful mind ; and I had a 
singularly pleasing opportunity of observing the just 
sensibility of his nature on this point, by carrying to ^ 
him, in one of my visits to Weston, a recent newspa- | 
per, including the speech of Mr. Fox, in which that 
accomplished orator hatflij^iven new lustre to a splendid 
passage in the Task, by reciting it in parliament. 
The passage alluded to contains the sublime verses on 
the destruction of the bastile ; verses that were origi- 
nally composed in the form ot a prophecy. The elo- 
quence of the poet and orator united could hardly fur- 
nish a p>erfect description of the double delight which \ 
this unexpected honour afforded to the author, and to 
the good old enthusiastic admirer and cherisher of his 
talents, Mrs. Unwin. Her feelings were infinitely the 
most vivid on this agreeable occasion ; for the poet, 
though he truly enjoyed such honourable applause, was 
ever on his guard against the perils of praise, and hai . 
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•ontinually impressed on his ovfn devout spirit, his pri- 
mary motives of poetical ambition. The mention of 
thesie motives, ^hich conduce, as \vell as his extraor- 
dinary powers, to distinguish Cowper in tli^ highest 
rank of illustrious poets, will naturally lead me to con- 
sider him in that point of view, and to examine the 
difficulties he has surmounted, and the great aims he 
has accomplished, in his poetical capacity. 

Accident, idleness, want, spleen, love, and the pas- 
sion for fame, have all, in their turns, had such occa- 
sional influence over the human faculties, as to induce 
men of considerable mental powers to devote them- 
selves to the composition of verse : but the poetical 
character of Cowper appears to have had a much no» 
bier origin. To estimate that character according to 
its real dignity, -we should consider him as a poet 
formed by the munificence of nature and the decrees of 
heaven. He seems to have received his rare poetical 
powers as a gift from Providence, to compensate the 
pressure of much personal calamity, and to enable him 
to beconie, though secluded by irregular health from 
the worldly business, and from the ordinary pastimes 
of men, a singular benefactor to mankind. 

If we attend to the rise and progress of his works, 
we shall perceive that such was the predominant aim 
of this truly philanthropic poet, and that, in despight 
of his manifold impediments and troubles, heaven gra- 
ciously enabled him to accomplish the noblest purpose 
that the sublimest faculties can devise for their own 
most arduous exercise, and most delightful reward. 
He had cultivated his native talent for poetry in early 
life, although the extreme modesty of his nature had 
restrained him from a public display of his poet- 
ical powers. Through many years of mental dis- 
quietude and afBiction, that powerful talent, which was 
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destined to bi:^t forth with such unrivalled lustre, 
seems to have remained in absolute inactivity ; but in 
different seasons of a very long abstinence from poeti- 
cal exe||tion, his mind had been engaged in such stu- 
dies (wnen health allowed him to study) as form, per- 
haps, the best possible preparation for great poetical 
achievements : I mean a fervent application to that 
book which furnishes the most ample and beneficial ali- 
ment to the heart and to the fancy, the book to which 
Milton and Young were indebted for their poetical sub- 
limity. Cowper, in reading the Bible, admired and 
studied the eloquence of the prophets. He was parti- 
cularly charmed with the energy of their language in 
describing the wtath of the Almighty. 

By his zealous attention to the scripture, he inces- 
santly treasured in his own capacious mind those inex- 
haustible stores of sentiment and expression which ena- 
bled him gradually to ascend the purest heights of po- 
etical renown, which rendered him« at last, what he 
ardently wished to prove—the poet of Christianity— the 
monitor of the world. 

It was after a very long and severe fit of mental de- 
pression, that, by the friendly request of his faithful as- 
sociate in affliction, he sought, in poetical composition of 
considerable extent, a salutary exercise for a mind form- 
ed for the most active and beneficent exertion, though oc« 
casionally subject to an utter suspension of its admira- 
ble powers. I have already mentioned the circum- 
stance, communicated to me by Mrs. Unwin, concern- 
ing the first extensive poem, in point of time, that ap- 
pears in the first volume of Cowper. 

" The Progress of Error" seems the least attract- 
ive among the several admonitory poems of the collec- 
tion, and we judge from it, that even the genius of 
Cowper required the frequent habit of writing verse t« 
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yr itself to advantage, Yet even this poem, in 
he is said to have made the first serious trial of 
•ng suspended talent, has passages of exquisite 
K Take, for example, his portrait of Innocence 
oily, painted with the delicate simplicity and ten- 
ss of Corregio. 

h baby-featur'd, and of infant size^ 

w'd from a distance, and with heedless eyes^ 

ly and Innocence are so alike, 

e difference, though essential, fails to strike : 

: Folly ever has a vacant stare, 

iimp'ring countenance, a trifling air : 

t Innocence, sedate, serene, erect, 

lights us by engaging our respect. 

is poem also discovers, in some degree, that won- 
1 combination of very different powers, which the 
quent works of Cowper display in delightful pro- 

Le affectionate and accomplished biographer of 
s has fallen (only, I apprehend, from a casual slip 
jmory) into a sort of silent injustice towards Cow- 
when in speaking of the few poets " who have at 

excelled in humour, in tenderness, and in sub- 
y,*' he affirms that " this praise, in modern 
s, is only due to Ariosto, to Shakspeare, and per- 

to Voltaire." 
^collection, I am confident, will rapidly convince 

a consummate judge of poetical merit, that the 
cs of Cowper contain many examples of that triple 
rllence, which is assuredly most rare, and which 
masterly biographer very justly attributes to the 
vellous peasant whose life and genius he has so 
ngly and so honourably described. But to return 
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to the poem of which I was speaking : it proves that 
Cowper could occasicmally blend the moral humour of 
Hogarth, with the tenderness and sublimity that 
belong to artists of a superior rank. The portraits of 
the English travellers and the foreign Abbe, that are 
sketched in this poem, are all touched with the spirit 
of Hogarth. 

The Progress of Error contains also some of those 
happy verses of serious morality, in which Cowper ex- 
celled; verses th*at, expressing a simple truth with 
perfect grace and precision, rapidly fix themselves, 
and with a lasting proverbial influence, on the memo- 
ry. I will cite only two detached couplets in proof of 
my assertion. 

None sends his arrow to the mark in view, 
Whose hand is feeble, or his aim untrue. 
Caird to the temple of impure delight ; 
He that abstains, and he alone does right. 

As soon as Cowper found that the composition of 
moral verse was medicinal to his own mind, he seems 
to have formed the noble resolution of making his 
works an universarmedicine for the various mental in* 
firmities of the world. His own ideas on this subject 
are perfectly expressed in the following passage from 
his hrst letter to his friend Mr. Bull, who be^n his 
correspondence with the poet by a letter of praise, on 
the publication of his first volume. 

March 24, 1782. 

" Your letter gave me great pleasure, both as a testi- 
mony of your approbation and of your regard. I wrote 
in hopes of pleasing you, and such as you, and though 
I must conless that, at the same time, I cast a side- 
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long glance at the good-liking of the world at large^ I 
believe I can saj it was more for the sake of their ad- 
vantage and instruction than their praise. 1 hey are 
children ; if we give them physic, we must sweeten 
the rim of the cup with honey. If my book is so &r 
honoured as to be made the vehicle of true knowledge 
to any that are ignorant, I shall rejoice, and do alrea- 
dy rejoicei that it has procured me a proof of your 
esteem." 

It was probably tltis idea of tinging the rim of the 
cup with honey (an expression used by Lucretius and 
by Tasso) which induced Cowper to place in the front 
of his volume the poem entitled Table Talk. The ti- 
tle has in itself an inviting appearance, and the lively 
desultory^ spirit of the composition sufficiently vindi- 
cates the propriety of the title. It is a rapid and ani- 
mated descant on a variety of interesting topics. The 
brief tale from that humorous and high-spirited Spa- 
niard, Quevedo, is admirably told, and I have fre- 
.quently heard it recited as a most striking example of 
Gowper's talent for siich narration, 'by a very dear de- 
parted friend of the most delicate discernment. 

The poet, in this outset of his moral enterprise, be- 
stows a graceful compliment on, his sovereign-— 

*^ Hia life a lesson to the land he sways.*' 

And he judged it right to annex to this high compli- 
ment such a profession of his own independent spirit as 
every ingenuous mind must delight to observe frotn 
the pen of a poet, when his life and his writinsa r^ 
fleet a reciprocal lustre on each other. ^^v 

A bribe ! , "^ 

The worth of his three kingdoms I defy 
To lure me to the baseness of a lie ; 
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And of all lies (be that one poet's boast !) 
The lie that flatters I abhor the most. 

This professed abhorrence of adulation was uttered in 
the real spirit of simplicity and truth. No poet was 
ever* more perfectly free from that base propensity, 
which is sometimes erroneously imputed to the poetical 
tribe, who, from their peculiar warmth of sensation, 
are often thought to flatter, ^hen they speak only 
their genuine feelings. • 

Perhaps Cowper sometimes indulged himself in a 
very different weakness, if I may call the little ex- 
cesses of a'generous independent pride by so harsh an 
appellation. 

It is incumbent on me to explain the petty foible of 
ray friend ^o which I allude. Having composed, from 
the impulse of his heart, his little poem on the eleva- 
tion of his intimate companion in former da> s, Lord 
Thurlow, to the dignity of Chancellor, he condemned 
it to fie in long concealment, from an apprehension 
that, although he kn^ew the praise to be just, it might 
be supposed to flow from a sordid and selfish solicitude 
to derive some advantage fi^om the recent grandeur of 
a man whom he had once cordially loved, but whom 
their different destinies had made for many years al- 
most a personal stranger to the poet, though never an 
alien to his heart. 

But to resume the few remarks I wish to make on 
the Poem of Table Talk. It contains what C'owpcr 
could readily command, a great variety of style. 
Much of the fK>em has the manner of Churchill, and 
particularly the lines that exhibit a strong character of 
that popular and powerful satirist ; a poet whose high- 
est excellence Cowper possessed, with many more re- 
lined attractions, which the energetic, but coarse spirit 
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of I that modem Juvenal couM not attain. Towards 
the close of Table Talk, the poet introduces, very 
happily, what he had proposed to himself as the main 
scope of his own poetical labours — ^the service that a 
poet may render to the great interest of religion. This 
he describes in a strain of sublimity, and constrasis it 
very ably with inferior objects of poetical ambition. 

From this poem of infinite diversity it would be easy 
to select specimens of almost every excellence that can 
\Sc found in a work of this nature. Truth, however, 
obliges n^ to observe, that this admirable prelude to 
the collected poetry of Cowper has a weak and un- 
graceful conclusion. 

The four poems, entitled, Truth, Expostulation, 
Hope, and Charity, are four Christian exhortations to 
piety, which may be thought tedious and dull by. rea- 
ders who have, no relish for devotional eloquence, or 
who, however blest with a serious sense of religion, 
tiave too hastily admitted the very strange and ground- 
less dogma of Dr. Johnson, that " contemplative piety 
cannot be poetical ;" a position resembling that of the 
incient sophist, who denied the existence oi motion, 
ind whose indignant hearer answered him by walking 
immediately in his sight. With such simple and for- 
cible refutation, the genius of Cowper replies to the 
)aradoxical pedantry of a critic, whose high intellec- 
ual powers, when he exerts and exhausts them to 
»mmand and illuminate the expansive sphere of poe- 
ry, delight and disgust his readers alternately, by a 
requent mixture of gigantic force and dwarfish imbe- 
ility. His weak, though solemn sophistry on this sub- 
set is completely refuted by the poems of Cowper, be- 
ause contemplative piety, which, according to the 
ritic's assertion, cannot be poetical, is, in truth, one 
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• 
of the most powerful charms by which this devout poet 
accomplishes his poetical enchantment. 

But to return to the four sacred poems . that lead me 
to this remark. That on Truth exhibits the author's 
singular talent of blending the humorous and the su- 
blime. In his portrait of the sanctified prude, he is at 
once the copyist and thecompeer of Hogarth : in his pic- 
ture of cheerful piety, and true Christian freedom, he 
soars to a species of excellence that the pencil of Ho- 
garth could not command. 

Expostulation flows in a more even tenor of sublime 
admonition : it was founded on a sermon preached by 
the author's zealous and eloquent friend, Mr. NewtoD, 
and contains the following admirable description of 
what the clergy ought to be. 

The priestly brotherhood, devout, sincere. 
From mean self-interest and ambition clear, 
Their hope in heaven, servility their scorn, 
Prompt to persuade, expostulate, and warn ; 
Their wisdom pure and given them from above ; 
Their usefulness insur'd by zeal and love ; 
As meek as the man Moses, and withal 
As bold as, in Agrippa's presence, Paul ; 
Should fly the world's contaminating touch, 
Holy and unpolluted ; are thine such I 

I will not transcribe the closing'couplet, because it ap- 
pears to me one of the few passages in the poet where 
the warm current of his zeal hurried him irito a hasty 
expression of asperity, not in unison with the native 
and habitual candour of his contemplative mind. 
. The Poem on Hope, although the poet means onlf 
to describe 

" That hope which can alone exclude despair," 
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has a gay diversity of colouring, and the dialogue in- 
troduced is written with exquisite pleasantry. The 
great and constant aim of the author is expressed in his 
motto, 

<( Doceas iter, et sacra ostia pandas." 

In the commencement of his Poem on Charity, the au- 
thor renders a just and eloquent tribute to the humanity 
of Captain Cook ; and in the progress of it bursts into 
an animated and gracetiil eulogy on Howard, the visi- 
tor of prisons. The sentiments that Cowper endea- 
vours to impress on the heai't of his reader, in this se- 
ries of devotional poems, are drawn from the great 
fountain of intellectual purity, the gospel ; and to the 
poet, in his character of a Christian Monitor, we may 
justly and gratefully apply the following verses from 
this poem on Charity. 

When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has fill'd his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, . 
' Tis e'en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance lills the circuit wide 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 

In the extensive and admirably varied Poem on Con- 
versation, the poet shines as a teacher of manners as 
well as of morality and religion. 

It is remarkable that, in this work, he is particular- 
ly severe on what he considered aa his own peculiar 
defect, that excess of diffidence, that insurmountable 
shyness, which is so apt to freeze the current of Eng- 
lish conversation. 
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Our sensibilities are .so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

True modesty is a discerning grace, 

And only blushes in the proper place ; 

But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through fear, 

Where 'tis a^hame to be ashamM t' appear ; 

Humility the parent of the first. 

The last by vanity producM and pursM. 

The circle form'd, we sit, in silent state. 

Like figures drawn upon a dial-plate. 

Yes Ma'am, and no Ma'am, utter *d softly, show, 

Every five minutes, how the minuteis go. 

This poem abounds with much admirable description} 
both serious and comic. The portrait of the splenetic 
man is, perhaps, the most highly finished example of 
comic power ; and the scene of the two disciples on 
their way to Emmaus, is a p>erfect model of solemn and 
graceful simplicity. I cannot cease to speak of this very 
attractive poem without observing, that the author has 
inserted in it two passages intended to obviate such objec- 
tions as he conceived most likely to be urged against the 
tendency of his writings. He was aware that the light 
and vain might suppose him a gloomy fanatic, and as a 
preservative against such injurious misconception, he 
composed the following just and animated lines. 

What is fanatic frenzy ? scorn 'd so muck ! 
And dreaded more than a contagious touch. 
I grant it dangerous, and approve your fear ; 
That fire is catching if you draw too near ; 
But sage observers oft mistakes the flame^ 
And give true piety that odious name. 
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le then draws an excellent picture of real fanati- 
n, and such a picture as could not have been paint- 
by one of her votaries. 

Igain, to vindicate the cheerful tendency of the les- 
s he wished to inculcate, he exclaims, 

Let no man charge me, that I mean 

To clothe in sables every social sCene, 
Ind give good company a face severe, 
Is if they met around a father's bier ! 

will add a few verses from the close of the poem, 
ause they appear a just description of his own elo- 
nee, both in poetry and conversation, when he con- 
sed with those he loved — ^He is speaking of a cha- 
ter improved by a proper sense of religion. 

i'hus touch'd, thejtongue receives a sacred cure 
or all that was absurd, prophane, impure : 
[eld within modest bounds, the tide of speech 
'ursues the course that truth and nature teach ; 
Vhere'er it winds, the salutary stream, 
prightly and fresh, enriches every theme ; 
Vhile all the happy man possess'd before, 
.lie gift of nature, or the classic store, 
s made subservient to the grand design 
or which Heaven form'd the faculty divine. 

^'he poem on Retirement may be a delightful and 
^ul lesson to those who wish to enjoy and improve a 
dition of life which is generaliy coveted by all in 
le period of thejr existence. Tlie different votaries 
retirement are very happily described ; and the 
trait of Melancholy, in particular, has all that mi- 
3 and forcible excellence, derived jVom the faith lul 

OL. III. ^ 
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delineation of nature ; for the poet described lii 
when under the overwhelming pressure of that gri 
malady. The caution to the lover is expressed 
all the delicacy and force of the most friendly adi 
tion ; and the fair sex are too much obliged to th« 
derness of ^le poet to resent his bold assertion, 
they are not entitled to absolute adoration. 

This poem contains several of those exquisite 
verbial couplets that I have noticed on a former 
sion. Verses like the following are fit to be trea: 
in the heart of every man. 

An idler is a watch that wants Ijoth liauds; 
As useless if it goes, as when it stands. 

Absence of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest. 

Keligion does not censure, or exclude 
Unnumber*d pleasures, harmlessly pursued. 

The very sweet close of this ix)em I will not • 
upon at present, because I mean to notice it in co 
ing, as I advance, the most remarkable passages < 
poet, in which he has spoken of himself. 1 must 
however, bid adieu to his first volume for the pr( 
without observing that, of the smaller poems a 
end of it, three are eminently happy, both in sent 
and expi'ession ; the verses assigned to Alexande 
kirk« the VA'inter Nosegay, and Mutual Forbcura 

It may, perhaps, console sotne future diffident 
r-n his first appearance in puljiio, if his merits h; 
to be dcprcrJatc»l b\ the ]>r(:>::!)|.tuoiis sentence < 
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tiodical criticism ; it may console him to be informed, 
that when the first volume of Cowper was originally 
published^ one of the critical journals of his day repre- 
sented him as a good devout gentleman, without a par- 
ticle of tru« poetical genius. To this very curious de- 
cision we may apply with a pleasant stroke of poetical 
justice, the following cpuplet from the Book eo saga- 
ciously described. 

The moles and bats, in full assembly, find, 
On special search, the keen-eyed eagle blind. 

But to those who were inclined to deny his title to 
the rank and^ dignity of a poet, Cowper made the best 
of all possible replies, by publishing a poem which ra- 
pidly and justly became a prime favourite with every 
poetical reader. 

In his Ta9k^ he not only surpassed all his former 
compositions, but executed an extensive work, of such 
original and diversified excellence, that, as it arose 
'«?ithout the aid of any model, so it will probably re- 
main for ever unequalled by a succession of imitators. 

Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 

Kec viget quicquam simile aut secundum. 

The Task may be called a bird's-eye view of human 
life. It is a minute and extensive survey of every thing 
most interesting to the reason, to the fancy, and to the 
affections of man. It exhibits his pleasures and his 
pains, his pastimes and his business, bis folly and his 
wisdom, his dangers and his duties, all with such ex- 
quisite facility and force of expression, with such grace 
and dignity of sentiment, that rational beings, who 
;x I wish to render themselves more amiabl^i «».tA \sv<crt^ 
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liappy, can hardly be more advantageously employed 
than in frequent perusal of the Task. 

" O how fayre finiits may you to mortal men 

" From Wisdom's garden give ! How many may 

'' By you the wiser anH the better prove 1" 

To apply three verses, of singular simplicity, from Ni- 
cholas Grimoald, (one of the earliest writers of English 
blank verse) to the poet who has added such a large 
increase of variegated lustre to that species of coropof 
sition. 

The Task, beginning with all the peaceful attrac- 
tions of sportive gaiety, rises to the most solemn and 
awful grandeur, to the highest strain of religious so- 
lemnity. Its frequent variation of tone is masterly in 
the greatest degree, and the main spell of that inexhaust- 
ible enchantment which hurries the reader through a 
flowery maze of many thousand verses, without allow- 
ing him to feel a moment of languor or fatigue. Per- 
haps no author, ancient or modern, ever possessed) so 
completely as Cowper, the nice art of passing, by the 
inost delicate transition, from subjects to subjects that 
might otherwise seem but little or not at all allied to 
each other, the rare talent 

" Happily to steer 
" From grave to gay, from lively to severe," 

The Task may be compared to one of the grand fa- 
brics of musical contrivance, where a single work con- 
tains a vast variety of power for producing such har- 
mony and delight as might be expected to arise from a 
large collection of instruments. The auditor is charm- 
ed by the vicissitudes of partial excellence, and aston? 
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y the magnificent compass of a single produc* 
iut the supreme attraction of the TasK arises 
lat conviction, "which all who delight in it can- 
to feel, that the poet, however pre-eminent in 
tual powers, must have been equally pre-emi- 
1 tender benevolence of heart. His reader 
im as a sympathetic friend, and blesses him 
^valuable instructor. 

truth of this remark may be illustrated by the 
ig verses, which I insert with pleasure, al- 
I know not their author, as an elegant proof of 
ection in a stranger, which the poetry of Cow- 
< such a peculiar tendency to inspire. 



teeing a Sketch of CO WPER by Lawrence. 

)ard, whose mind, thus picturM in thy face, 
rery feature spreads a nobler grace ; 
keen^ but soften'd eye appears to dart 
of pity through the humnn heart ; , 

rch the secrets of man's inward frame ; 
jp with sorrow o'er his guilt and shame. 
)ard, with whom, in sympathy of choice, 
times left the world, at nature's voice, 
the song that all her creatures raise, 
ol forth their great Creator's praise : 
•apt in visioni of immortal day, 
;az'd on Truth in Zion's heavenly way. 
jard, may this thine image, all 1 know, 
r may, of Cowper's form bf low, 
one who views it, with a Christian's love, 
k, and find thee hi the realraSfebove. 

w 2 
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Persons M^io estimate poetical talents more from the 
arbitrary dictates of established criticism than from 
their own feeling^, may be disposed to exclude Cowper 
from the highest rank of poets, because he has written 
no original work of the epic form : — He has construct- 
ed no fable ; he has described no great action, accom- 
plished by a variety of characters, derived either from 
history or invention. But if the great epic jxwts of all 
nations were assembled to give their suffrages concern- 
ing the rank to be assigned to Cowper as a poet, I am 
persuaded they would address him to this effect : " We 
are proud to receive you as a brother, because, if the 
form of your composition is different from ours, you 
are certainly equal to the noblest of our fraternity in 
the scope and effect of your verbe. You are so truly a 
poet by the munificence of nature, that she seems to 
have given you an exclusive faculty, (resembling the 
fdbulous faculty of Midas relating to gold, though given 
to you for beneficial purposes alone) the faculty of 
turning whatever you touch to a fit subject for poetry : 
you are the poet of familiar life : but you paint it 
with such felicity of design and execution, that, as loog 
as verse is valued upon earth as a vehicle of instruc- 
tion and delight, you must and ought to be revered and 
beloved as pre-eminently instructive and delightful: 
by having accomplished, with equal felicity, the two 
great and arduous objects of your art, you have de- 
served to Ije the most popular of poets." 

Such, I apprehend, would be the praise which all 
the perfect judges of his poetry, could they be selected 
from every age,^ past, present, and future, woulA 
unanimously bestow on the genius of Cowper. Yet iHe 
Task, though, taken altogether, it is, perhaps, the 
most attractive poem that ever was produced, and 
t>uch as I'equired the rarest assemblage of truly poeti- 
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oal powers for its production, bears, like every vor 
from a human hand, that certain mark of a mortal 
agent — defect. Even the partiality of friendship must 
allow that the Task has its blemishes, and the greatest 
of them is that tone of asperity in reproof, which I am 
persuaded its gentle and benevolent author caught un- 
consciously from his frequent perusal of the prophets. 
The severe invective against the commemoration of 
Handel is the most striking instance of the asperity to 
which I allude, and it awakened the displeasure of a 
poetical lady, whose displeasure Cowper, of all men, 
would have been most truly sorry to have excited, had 
he been as well acquainted with the charms of her con- 
versation as he was with her literary talents. 

Cowper's eminent contemporary, the favourite poet 
of Scotland, seems to have felt, with fraternal sensibil- 
ity, both the beauties and the blemishes of this most 
celebrated work. 

" Is not the Task a glorious poem ?" says Bums, in 
one of his letters to his accomplished and generous 
friend, Mrs. Dunlop : " the religion of the Task, ba- 
ting a few scraps of Calvinistic divinity, is the religion 
of God and nature, the religion that exalts, that enno- 
bles man." 

Though Cowper occasionally caught a certain air of 
Calvinistic austerity, he had not a particle of Calvin's 
intolerance in his heart. He could never have occa- 
sioned the cruel death of a Servetus. Indulgence and 
good nature were the poet's predominant qualities, 
and their influence was such, that, although his extra- 
ordinary talents for satire threw perpetual temptation 
in his way, he declined the temptation : he chose not 
to be a satirist, but a monitor. Vitae mnctitas auwn 
ma-t comitas par ; insectatur vitia non hoTninea** Hp 
wisely observed that the most dignified satirists are lit^ 
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tie better than mere beadles of Parnassus. He consi- 
dered satire rather as the bane than glory both of Dry- 
den and of Pope. In truth, though many an upright 
man has, in a fit of honest moral indignation, begun to 
-write satire, in a persuasion that such works -would be- 
nefit the world and do honour to himself, yet even sa- 
tirists of this higher order have generally found that 
they did little more than gratify the common malignity 
of the world, and suffer angry and blind prejudice and 
passions to insinuate themselves imperceptibly into 
their nobler purposes, disfiguring their works and dis- 
quieting their lives. Such, perhaps, was the natural 
train of reflection that suggested to Boileau the admira- 
ble verse in which he feelingly and candidly condemns 
the path that he had himself pursued — 

" C*est un mauvais metier que celui de medire." 

Cowper felt the truth of this maxim so forcibly, that 
in his Poem on Charity he has turned the sharpest 
weapons of satire against the saiiristb themselves. 

Their acrid temper tun.s, as soon as stirr'd 
The milk of their good purpose all to curd ; 
Their zeal begotten as their works rehearse, 
By lean despair upon an empty purse. 
The wild assassins start into the street, 
Prepar'd to poignard whomsoe'er they meet. 

These lines are alone sufficient to prove that Cowper 
could occasionally assume the utmost severity of invec- 
tive ; yet nature formed him to delight in exhortation 
more thkn in reproof; and hence he justly describes 
himself, in his true monitory character, in the verses 
that very sweetly terminate his instructive Poem on 
Retiremeat. 
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Content, if, thus sequesterM, I may raise 
A monitor's, though not a poet's praise ; 
And while I teach an art too little known, 
To close life wisely, may not waste my own. 

When a poet has nobly entitled himself to the esteem 
and affection of his readers, the most fastidious of them 
can hardly be inclined to censure him as an egotist, if 
he takes more than one occasion to draw his own por- 
trait. Few passages in Horace are read with more 
pleasure than the verses in which he gives a circums- 
tantial account of himself. This reflection induces me 
to add a few lines from the Task, in which the poet 
has delineated his own situation exactly in that point 
of view which must be most pleasing to those who most 
fvfeel an interest in his lotj 

The more we have sympathised in his afflictions, the 
more we may rejoice in recollecting that he had sea- 
sons of felicity, which he, in some measure, makes 
our own by the delightful fidelity of his description. 

<< Had I the choice of sublunary good, 
What could I wish that I possess not here ? 
Health, leisure, means t' improve it, friendships 

peace, 
J^o loose or wanton, though a wand'ring muse. 
And constant occupation without care. 
Thus bless'd, I draw a picture of that bliss ; 
Hopeless, indeed, that dissipated minds, 
And profligate abusers of a world 
Created fair so much in vain for them. 
Should seek the guiltless joys that I describe^ 
Allur'd by my report ; — but sure, no less, 
That, self-condemn'd, tkey must neglect the prize. 
And what they will not taste must yet approve 
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What we admire we praise, and when we praise. 

Advance it into notice, that its worth 

Acknowledg'd, others naay admire it too : 

I therefore recommend, though at the jisk 

Of popular disgust, yet boldly still, • 

The cause of Piety, and sacred Truth, 

And Virtue, and those scenes which God ordain'd 

Should best secure them, and promote them most ; 

Scenes that I love, and with regret perceive 

Forsaken, or through folly not enjoy'd." 

Indeed, the great and rare art of enjoying life, iif its 
purest and sublimest delights, is what this beneficent 
j^oet appears most anxious to communicate, and im- 
press on the heart and soul of his reader. Witness 
that most exquisite passage of the Task» where he 
teaches the pensive student, who contemplates the face 
of earth, to survey the works of his Maker with a ten- 
der transport of filial exhortation. 

" He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of Nature, and though poor, perhaps, compar*d 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, , 
Calls the delightful scen'ry all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the vallies his. 
And the resplendent rivers : His to enjoy. 
With a propriety that none can feel. 
But, who, with filial confidence inspir'd. 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say-*My father them made all ! 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of int'rest his, 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
• Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearieMd love 
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That plann'd and built, and still upholds a world 
So cloath'd with beauty for rebellious man ? 
Yes — ^ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot ; but ye will not find 
' In feast, or in the chace, in song, or dance, , 
A liberty like his, who, unimpeach'd 
Of usurpation, and to no man s wrong, 
Appropriates nature as his Father's work. 
And has a richer use of yours than you." 

m 

I believe the happiest hours of Cowper's life were 
those in which he was engaged on this noble po- 
tim ; and as his happiness was, in a great measure, 
the fruit of his occupation, it is the more to be regret- 
ted that some incident, propitious to poetry, did not en- 
gage his active spirit a second time in .the construction 
of a great original work. 

There was a time, indeed, when his zealous and 
much regarded friend and neighboyr, Mr. Greatheed, 
most kindly exhorted him to such an enterprise : an 
anecdote that I seize this opportunity of recording in 
the words of that gentleman. 

'* Homer being completely translated and committed 
t:o the press, I endeavoured to urge upon M^r. Cow- 
per's attention the idea of a British epic, and would 
have recommended to him the reign of Alfred, the 
brightest ornament of the English throne, as one of the 
most eventful periods of our history. He discovered 
reluctance to the undertaking, and, to the best of my 
recollection, plincipally objected to the difficulties at- 
tenclin.^ the introduction of a suitable machinery under 
the Christiap dispensation. He pointed out the absurd- 
ities of Tass§j find the fleficiency of Glover in this. re- 
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spect, and thought that Milton had occupied the only 
epic ground fit for a Christian poet." 

Cowper would probably have thought otherwise on 
such a suggestion, had it been pressed upon his fancy 
in a more propitious season of his life, betore his spirit 
was harassed by many troubles which attended him 
during the latter years that he bestowed upon Homer, 
and above all, by the enfeebled health of Mrs. Unwin, 
to which he gratefully devoted such incessant attention 
as must have inevitably impeded any great mental en- 
terprise, even if his fervid imagination had been l^p- 
pily struck with any less obvious and more promRing 
subject for epic song. Had^he engaged in such an en- 
terprise at a favourable season of his life, I am per- 
suaded he would have enriched the literature of his 
country with a composition more valuable than his ver- 
sion of Homer, allowing to that version as high a value 
as traBslation can boast. 

He possessed all the requisites for the happiest ac- 
complishment of the most arduous original work — fan- 
cy, judgment, and taste ; all of the highest order, and 
in union so admirable that they heightened the pow- 
ers of each other. He was singularly exempt from the 
two great sources of literary, and, indeed, of moral 
imperfections — negligence and aflfectation. From the 
first he was secured by a modest sense of his own abil- 
ities, united to a spirit of application, like the alacrity 
of Caesar — 

" Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum.'* 

From affectation of every kind he was p^petually 
preserved by a majestic simplicity of mind, never se- 
duced by false splendour, and most feelingly alive to 
all the graces of truth. But with the rafest combina- 
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1 of different Acuities for the successful execution of 
great poetical work, his tender and modest genius, 
lime as it was, wanted the animating voice of 
ndship to raise it into confident exertion. The 
(k would not hav^ been written without the inspi- 
; voice of Lady Austen. The solemn and sage spi- 
>f Numa required the inspiration of his Egeria. 

— Sic sacra Numac ritusque colendos 
litis Aricino dictabat nynipha sub antro. 

lie great pleasure that Cowper felt in the conver- 
m of accomplished women, inspired him with that 
cate vivacity with which he was accustomed to ex- 
3s his gratitude for a variety of little occasional pre- 
s that he received from his female friends. 
)i\ Johnson has said surlily and unjustly of Milton, 
: " he never learnt the art of douig little things with 
ce." But in truth, poets who possess such exqui- 
feelings, and such powers of language, as belonged 
klilton and to Cowper, can hardly fail to give ele- 
ce and grace to their poetical trifles, whenever af- 
lon leads them to trifle in verse. Cowper, whose 
nations of gratitude were singularly strong, was re- 
kably happy in those sprightly poetical compli- 
its which he often addressed to ladies, in return for 
e highly welcome, though trivial gift, endeared to 
affectionate spirit by his regard for the giver. To 
itrate this very amiable pai't of his character, I 
I here insert a few of these animated and graceful 
es. 
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To my Cousin ANNE BODHAM, 

On recmfingjrom her a Mt-work Pur§e niade dtf 
herselfy May 4, 179J. 

My gentle Anne, whom heretofore, 
When I was young, and ^ou no more. 

Than plaything for a nurse, 
I dancal and fondled on my knee, 
A kitten both in size and glee I 

I thank thee for ray Purse : 

Gold pays the worth of all things here; 
But not of love ;— that gem's too dear 

For richest rogues to win it ; 
I, therefore, as a proof of love. 
Esteem thy present far above 

The best things kept within it. 



To Mrs. KING, 

Qn her kind Present to the Author — a Paich-work 
Counter/iane qfher own making'. 

The bard, if e'er he feel at all, 
Must sure be quicken'd by a call 

Both on his heart and head. 
To pay, with tun^l thanks, the )Bare 
And kindness ^f jpady fair. 

Who deigns t^deck his bed. 



lit 
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A bed like this, in ancient tine. 
On Ida's barren top tublime, 

(As Homer's epic shows) 
^iompos'd of sweetest vernal flowV^ -^ 

Without the aid of sun or show'rsi 

For JoTe and Juno rose. 

Less beautiful, however gay, 

Is that, which in the scorchhig day 

Receives the weary swain ; 
Who, laying his long scythe aside, 
Sleq>s on some bank, with daisies pied, 

'Till rous'd to toil again. 

What labours of the loom I see I 
Looms numberless have groan'd for me : 

Should cv'ry maiden come 
To scramble for the patch that bears 
The impress of the robe she wearS) 

Thf bell would toll for some. 

And O ! what havoc would ensue! 
This bright display of ev*ry hue 

All in a moment fled ! 
As if a storm should strip the bowers 
Of all their tendrils, leaves, and flowery 

Each pocketing a shred. 

Thanks, then, to ev'ry gentle fair 
Who will not come to pick me bare 
' As bird of borrow M feather ; 
And thanks to one, abov^them all,; 
The gentle fair of Pirtcnlkll,. . /. . 

Who put THE WHOLS TOa«THK&.* 
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GRATITUDE. 

Addressed to Lady Hesketh. 

This cap, that so stately appears, 

With ribbon-bound tassel on high, 
Which seems, by the crest that it re^rs, 

Ambitious of brushing the sky : 
This cap to my cousin 1 owe, 

She gave it, and gave me beside, 
Wreath'd into an elegant bow. 

The ribbon with which it is tied. 

This wheel-footed studying chair, 

Contriv'd both for toil and repose, 
Wide-elbow 'd, and wadded with hair, 

In which I both scribble and doze^ 
Bright-studded to dazzle the eyes, 

And rival in lustre of that, 
In which, or astronomy lieS| 

Fair Cassiopeia sat. 

These carpets, so soft to the fo(% 

Caledonla'» traffic and pride. 
Oh spare them, ye knights of the boot! 

Escap'd from a cross-country ride ! 
This taWfe and mirt*or within, 

Secure from collision and dust, 
At which I oft shave cheek and chin, 

And periwig nicely adjust. 

This moveable structure of shelves. 
For its beauty admired and its use. 

And charged with octavos and twelves. 
The gayest I had to produce, 
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V/htTti flamiBg in scarlet and gold) 

My poems enchanted I view, 
And hope, in due time, to bdiold 

My Iliad and Odyssey too. 

This china, that decks the ajcove. 

Which here peq)le call a beaufette, 
But what the gods call it above 

Has ne'er b^n reveal'd to us yet : 
These curtains, that keep the room warm^ 

Or cool, as the season dem&nds ; 
Those stoves, that, for pattern and form, 

Seem the labour of Muldber's hands. 

All these are not half that I owe 

To one from our earliest youth, . - 

To me ever ready to show 

Benignity, friendship, and truth : 
For Time, the destroyer, declared, 

And foe of our perishing kind. 
If even her face he has spared, 

Much less could he alter her mind. 

Thus compass'd about with the goods 

And chattels of leisure and ease, 
I indulge my poetical moods 

In many such fancies as these : 
And fancies I fear they will seem, 

Poets' goods are not often so fine ; 
The poets will swear that I dream, 

When I sing of the splendour of urine. 



9 2 
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Though Cowper could occasionally trifle in rhyme, 
for the sake of amusing his friendt with an affectionate 
and endearing gaiety, he appears most truly himself 
when he exerts his poetical talents for the higher pur- 
pose of consoling the afflicted. Witness the following 
epistle, composed at the request of Lady Austen, to con- 
sole a particular friend of hers. Twenty -five letters, 
written by Mrs. Billacoys, the lady to whom the poem is 
addressed, were inserted in an early volume of the Theo- 
logical Miscellany, in which the poem also appeared. 
Mr. Bull has annexed it to Cowper's translations from 
the spiritual songs of Madame Guion, but 1 willingly 
embrace the opportunity of re-printing it in this volume, 
from a copy corrected by the author, in the pleasing 
persuasion that it must prove to all religious readers, 
acquainted with affliction, a lenient charm of very powr 
crful effect. 



EPISTLE TO A LADY IN FRANCE. 

ji Person of great Piety ^ and much afflicted. 

Madam I a stranger's purpose in these lays . 
Is to congratulate, and not to praise ; 
To give the creature the Creator's due, 
Were guilt in me, and an oflfence to you. 
From man to man, and e'en to woman paid, 
Praise is the medium of a kna^'Ish trade, 
A coin by craft for folly's use design'd, 
Spurious, and only current with the blind. 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown ; 
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No trav'llcr ever reach'd that blest abode, 

Who found not thorns and briars on his road. 

The world may dance along the flowery plain, 

Cheer'd as they go by many a sprightly strain, ^ 

Where nature has h^r yielding mosses spread, 

With unshod feet, and yet unharm'd, they tread, 

Admonish'd, scorn the caution, and the friend. 

Bent ail on pleasure, heedless of its end. 

But he who knew what human hearts would prove, 

How slow to learn the dictates of his love ; 

That hard by nature, and of stubborn will, 

A life of ease would make them harder still ; 

In pity to a chosen faw, design'd 

T' escape the common Tuin of their kind, 

Call'd for a cloud to darken all their years. 

And said — Go spend them in the vale of tears I 

Oh balmy gales of soul-reviving air ! 
Oh salutary streams that murmur there I 
These flowing from the fount of grace above. 
Those breath *d from lips of everlasting love I 
The flinty soil, indeed, their feet annoys. 
Chill blasts of trouble nip their springing joys. 
An envious world will interpwse its frown, 
'I'o mar delights superior to its own, 
And many a pang, experienc'd still within. 
Reminds them of their hated inmate, sin I 
But ills of every shape, of every name, 
Transform'd to blessings, miss their cruel aim; 
And every moment's calm, that soothes the breast, 
is given in earnest of eternal rest. 

Ah ! be not sad, although thy lot be cast 
Till* from tlie flock, and in a boundless waste; 
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lio diepkodi' talis wMki ^^ritw appnr, 
B«t ^e diief Shqriberd circn tkere is near : 
Thj tender s uim w s sad thy pluBttve sirsak 
Flow in s kma^ kuidy but not in vain. 
Thy tears aH iwe froin a aooroe diviney 
And every drop henpraks a SaTionr ttamto. 

So ODoe, in Gideon's fleece, tke dews w«re fomi^ 
And droog^t on aO the droopti^ flocks around. 



It may be observed, to the honoor of the poet, that 
his extreme shjmess and dislike of addrsssins an abso- 
lute stranger did not preclode him from a free and hap- 
py use of his mental powers, when be had a proq)ect 
of comforting the distressed. His diffidence was often 
wonderfully great, but his humanity was greater. 
. Diffident as Cowper was by nature, Uiongh a p«et, 
he wanted not the becoming resohition to defend hit 
poetical opinions, when he felt them tobejust;particu« 
larly on the structure of English verse, which he had 
examined with the eye of a master. As a proof of bk 
resolution, I transcribe, with pleasure, a passage from 
one of his earliest letters to his bookseller, Mr. Johnsoo. 

It happened that some accidental reviser of the ma- 
nuscript had taken the liberty to alter a line in a poem 
of Cowper's. This liberty drew from the offended poet 
the following very just and animated remonstrance, 
which I am anxious to preserve, because it elucidates, 
with great felicity of expression, his deliberate ideas 
on English versification. 

" I did not write the line, that has been tampeml 
^vith, hastily, or without due attention to the construe- 
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tion of it ; and what appeared to me its only merit is, 
in its present state, entirely annihilated. 

** I know that the ears of modem verse^writers are 
delicate to an excess, and their readers are troubled 
with the same squeamishness as themselves : so that 
if a line do not run as smooth as quicksilver, they are 
offended. A critic of the present day serves a poem 
as a cook serves a dead turkey, when she fastens the 
legs of it to a post, and draws out all the sinews. For 
this we may thank Pope : but unless we could imitate 
him in the closeness and compactness of his expression, 
as well as in the smoothness of his numbers, we had 
better drop the imitation, which serves no other pur- 
pose than to emasculate and weaken all we write. 
Give me a manly rough line, with a deal of mean- 
ing in it, rather than a whole poem full of musical pe- 
riods, that have nothing but their oily smoothness to 
recommend them. 

" I have said thus much, as I hinted in the beginning, 
because I have just finished i much longer poem than 
the last, which our common friend will receive by the 
same messenger that has charge of this letter. In 
that poem there are many lines which an ear so nice 
as the gentleman's who' made the above mentioned al- 
teration would undoubtedly condemn, and yet (if 1 may 
be permitted to say it,) they cannot be made smoother 
without being the worse for it. There is a roughness 
on a plumb which nobody that understands fruit would 
rub off, though the plumb would be much more polished 
without it. But lest I tire you, I will only add, that [ 
wish you to guard me for the future from all such med- 
dling : assuring you that I always write as smoothly 
as Tcan, but that I never did, never will, sacriJ5ce the 
the spirit or sense of a passage to the sound of it. " 
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In showing with what proper spirit the poet coidd 
occasionally vindicate his own Verse, let me observeithat 
although he frequently speaks in his letters with humo- 
rous asperity concemiug critics, no man could be more 
willing to receive, wiUi becoming modesty and gratis 
tude, Uie friendly assistance of just and temperate cri« 
ti^ism. Some proofis of tliis humility, so laudable, if not 
uncommon in poets of p;reat powers, I shall seize this 
opportunity of producmg, in a few extracts from a se- 
ries of the author's letters to iiis bookseller. 

Westouy Feb. IJ, irtO. 
Dear SiR| 

I am very sensibly obliged tif 
the remarks of Mr. Fuseli, and beg that you will teU 
him so : they a^rd me opportunities of improvement 
which 1 shall not neglect. When he shall see the^press- 
copy, he will be convinced of this, and will be convinced 
likewise, that, smart as he sometimes is, he spares me 
often when I have no mercy on myself. He will see, ift 
short, almost a new translation. ♦ • • 
1 assure you faithfully, that whatever my faults mi^ 
be, to be easily or hastily satisfied with what I have writ- 
ten is not one of them. 

Sefit. r, 1790. 
It grieves me that, after ^, I am 
obliged to go into public without the whole advantage 
of Mr. Fuseli's judicious strictures. My only consda* 
tion is, that I have not forfeited them by my own impa* 
tience. Five years are no small portion of a man's life, 
especially at the latter end of it, and in those five yearSf 
being a man of almost no engagements, I have done 
more in the way of hard work than most could have 
done in twice the number. I beg you to present my 
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ifiments tp Mr. Fuseli^ with many ftnd sincere 
iLS for the services that his own more important ^ 
patioQS would allow him to render me. n 



is a Angular spectacle for those who love to coA-^ 
late the progress of social arts, to observe a fo- 
ler, who has raised himself to high rank in the ar- 
s profession of a painter, correcting, and thanked 
srrecting the chief poet of England in his English 
on of Homer. 

om the series of letters now before me, I cannot 
t the temptation of transcribing two more pas- 
s, because they display the disposition of Cowper in 
ry amiable point of view. The first relates to Mr, 
ton — the second to Mr. Johnson himself. 

We€ton, Oct. S, 1790. 
Mr. Newton having again re- 
;ed that the preface which he wrote for my first 
lie may be prefixed to it, I am desirous to gratify 
in a particular that so emphatically bespeaks his 
dship for me ; and should my books see another 
3n, shall be obliged to you if you will add it accor- 

I beg that you will not sufier 
reverence, either for Homer or his translator, to 
k your continual examinations. I never knew, 
certainty, till now, that the marginal strictures I 
1 in the Task-proofs were yours. The justness of 
I, aad the benefit I derived from them, are fresh in 
neraory, and I doubt not that tUcir utility will be tl^e^ 
! in the present instance. 
esfon, Qc$. SO, 17»0. 
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k anxioiis to presenre this singular anecdote, a 
iiourable both to the modest poet, and to his in 
jDt bookseller. 



k let me recall the reader's attention to the letter 
Jrhich the poet delivered his own ideas of Englist 
Ufication. 

Fhis letter leads me to suggest a reason why soin< 
/Mers imagine that the rhyme of Cowper is no 
^lal to his blank verse. Their idea arises from hi 
copying the melody of Pope : hut from this he de 
Lted by design, and his character of Pope, ii 
le Poem of Table-Talk, may, when added to thii 
ietter, completely unfold to us his reasons for doin| 
so. The lines to which 1 allude are these : 

Then Pope, as harmony itself exact. 

In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 

Gsave virtue and morality a grace, , 

That, quite eclipsing pleasure's painted face, 

Levied a tax of wonder and applause. 

E'en on the fools that trampled on their laws : 

But he (his musical finesse was such. 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 

And every warbler has his tune by heart. 

Cowper conceived that Pope, by adhering t( 
ly to the use of pure Iambic feet in his verse, 
himself of an advantage to be gained by a moi 
admission of other feet, and particularly 
which, according to Cowper's idea, have a v 
effect in giving variety, dignity, and force. 
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plifies his idea by exclaiming, in the following couplet 
of the same poem, 

Give me the line that ploughs its stately course 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force. 

It is, however, remarkable, that Cowpcr, in his Po- 
em on the Nativity, from the French of Madame Gui- 
on, seems to have chosen the style of Pope, which, on 
other occasions, he had rather tried to avoid. His ver- 
sification in the poem just mentioned, affords a com- 
plete proof that,, in rhyme, as in blank verse, he could 
at once be easy, forcible, and melodious. 

Churchill had before objected to an excess of unva- 
ried excellence in the verses of Pope : an objection that 
appears rather fastidious than reasonable. Happy the 
poet whose antagonist can only say of his language, 
that it is too musical, and of his fancy, that it is too 
much under the guidance of reason! Such are the 
charges by which even scholars and critics, of acknow- 
ledged taste and good nature, have, from the influvnce 
of accidental prejudice, endeavoured to lessen the po- 
etical eminence of Pope ; a poet remarkably unfortu- 
nate in his numerous biographers : for Ruff head, 
whom Warburton employed in a task, which gratitude 
might have taught him to execute better himself, is 
neglected as dull : Johnson, though he nobly and elo- 
quently vindicates the dignity of the -^oet, yet betrays 
a perpetual inclination to render him contemptible as a 
man : and Warton, though by nature one of the most 
candid and liberal of critics, continues, as a biogra- 
pher, to indulge that prejudice which had early in- 
duced him, in his popular Essay on this illustrious po- 
et, to endeavour to sink him a little in the scale of po-^ 
cticai renown ; not, I believe, from any envious mo- 

VOL. III. p 
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tlvCf but as an afiectionate compliment to his frient 
Young, the patron to whom he inscribed his Essay. 

Of this continued prejudice, which this good natured 
critic was himself very far from perceiving, he exhi- 
bits a remarkable proof in his Life of Pope, by the fol- 
lowing &cetious severity on the translation of Homer. 

^ no two things can be so unlike as the Iliad of Ho- 
mer and the Iliad of Pope : to colour the images, to 
point the sentences, to lavish Ovidian graces on the 
Simple Grecian, is to put ^ bag-wig on Mr. Townly'i 
fine busto of the venerable old bard." 

This sentence has all the sprightly pleasantry of vof 
amiable old friend : but to prove that it is crijtically un- 
just, the reader has only to observe that Pope is very 
£ar from having produced that ludicrous effect which 
the comparison of the critic supposes. Spectators must 
laugh, indeed, at a bust of Homer enveloped in a wig; 
but the reader has not a disposition to laughter in read- 
ing the Iliad of Pope. On the contrary, in many, ma- 
ny passages, where it deviates widely fron^ the origi- 
nal, a reader of taste and candour admires both the 
dexterity and the dignity of the translator ; and if he 
allows the version to be unfaithful, yet, with Mr. 
Twining, (the accomplished translator of Aristotle, 
who has justly and gracefully applijed an expressive 
Latin verse to this glorious translui^m, so bitterly 
branded with the epithet unfaitlifal) he tenderly ex* 
claims, 

" Perfida, sed quamvis perfida, cara tamen." 

I have been induced, by a sense of what is due to the 
great works of real genius, to take the part of Pope 
against the lively injustice of a departed friend, lor 
wh(ise Hterary talents, and for whose social character, 
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I slUl retain the sincerest regard. The delight and 
the improvement derived from such noble worlLS as 
the Homer of Pope, ought to guard eviery scholar 
against any partialities of friendship that can render 
him blind to the predominant merits, or severe to the 
petty imperiections of such a work. Predominant me* 
rits and petty imperfections are certainly to be found 
in the translation of Pope. These are temperately and 
judiciously displayed in the libt'ral essay of that gentle 
end amiable critic, Spense, oh the -Odyssey ; who, 
though he was rather partial to blank verse, yet re-* 
garded Pope's Homer at a work entitled to great ad- 
miration. It is, indeed, a work so truly admirable^ 
that I should be sorry if the more faithful version of 
TOy fevourite friend could materially injure its author : 
but between Pope and Cowpcr there is no contest: 
** They are performers on diferent instruments," ai 
fcowper has very properly relinarked himself, in the 
preface to his owii transhilidA. 

We may apply to the two traiislators, thctcfore, the 
comprehensive Latin words that ti^bboti applied to two 
eminent lawyers, Magia parens 9*^6 w Indies ;" but of 
^he two translatoi*s it may be a^ded, th^t each has at- 
tained such a degree of excellence in the mode he 
adopted, as will ^roba'Wy remain ti'nsulT)ate^d for ever. 
Instead, therefore, of rndeivouring to decide which is 
entitled to the greater portion of praise, a reader, who 
has derived great pleasure from both, may rather 
wish (for the embellishment and honour of the English 
languare) that it may exhibit a double version of eve- 
ry great ancient poet, perfectly equal in spirit and 
beauty to the Homers of Pope and of Cowper. My im- 
partial esteem for the merits of these two pre-eminent 
translators had almost tempted me to Intrcvduce in this 
eomposition a minute display of their altei^iate sue- 
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cesses and failures in many most striking passages oi 
Homer ; but, on refleption, it appears to me, that such 
a comparison, if fairly and extensively conducted, 
would form an episode too large for the body of my 
work, and the spirit of my departed friend seemed to 
admonish me against it, in the following words of his 
Grecian favourite : 

Mnr' flt^ fAt /t««A* flIfVfE. fULljTg Tl fttKEt 

*' Neither praise me much, nor blame. 
For these are Grecians in whose ears thou spcak'st, 
And know me well. 

Cowfier*8 Homer's Iliady 10. 

I will therefore confine myself to the general result 
of such a comparison, and I am persuaded that all un- 
prejudiced scholars, who may aiBuse themselves by 
pursuing the comparison, will finocke result to be this: 
that both the English poets have rendered noble justice 
to their original, taken altogether ; that, in separate 
parts, each translator has frequently sunk beneath hiiU) 
and each, in their happier moments, surpassed the 
model which they endeavoured to copy. 
• Pope had partners in the latter portion of his work: 
Cowper accomplished his mighty labour by his own ex- 
ertions : and he seems to have taken an honest plea- 
sure in recording, with his own hand, the time and 
the pains that he bestowed on his translation. 

In the copy of Clarke's Homer, which he valued 
particularly as the gift of his friend, Mr. Rose, he in- 
serted the following memorandum. 

" My translation of the Iliad I began on the twenty- 
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first day of November, in the year 1784, and iRnished 
the translation of the Odyssey on the twenty-fifth day 
ot August 1790. During, eight months of this time I was 
hindered by indisposition, so that I have been occupied 
in the work, on the wliole, five years and one month. 

Wm. COWPER. 

" Mem : I gave the work another revisal while it 
was iu the press, which I finished March 4, 1791." 

V 

When we add to this account all the time which he 
gave the preparations for his second edition, it will 
hardly be hyperbolical to say, that this deeply studied 
version of Homer was, like the siege of Troy, a work 
often years/ Nor will this time appear wonderful, 
when we 'recollect how determined Cowper was to 
be as minutely faithful as possible to the exact sense of 
his original. The following passage from one of his 
letters to Mr. Park will show how much he gratified 
his own mind by such scrupulous fidelity. In thanking 
his friend for a present of Chapman's Iliad, he says : 

« Westerly July 15, 1793. 
" I have consulted him in one 
passage of some difficulty, and find him giving a sense 
of his own, not at all warranted by the words of Ho* 
mer. Pope sometimes does this, and sometimes omits 
the difficult part entirely, I can bonst of having done 
neither, though it has cost me infinite pains to exempt 
Ttiyself from the necessity." 

The late Mr. Wakefield, in republishing Pope's 
Honker, has mentioned Cowper's superioi* fidelity to his 
original with the liberal praise of a scholar ; but he 
falls, I think into injudicious severity on the stvuctxvc^ 
of his vetsie— a severity the n\oTe T^Tc\'e.\\L'si^^^ -^.v V^ 

P % 
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warmly censures Boswell for unfeeling fietulance an 
insolent dogmatism^ in speaking of Cowper's transfa 
tion. Mr. Wakefield, though a man of extensiv 
learning and acute sensibility, appears to me in som 
measure unjust both to Cowper and to Pope. He la 
bours to prove that Pope was miserably defective in thi 
knowledge of Greek, and questions the exactitude o 
Lord Batnurst*s testimony, in the anecdote that seem 
ed to vindicate the translator's acquaintance with the 
original. It is in my power to strengthen the credibi- 
lity of that anecdote by a circumstance within my own 
memory, which I mention with pleasure, to refute a 
strange uncandid supposition thiit Pope did not read 
himself the Greek which he profest to translate, but 
trusted entirely to other translators. Macny years ago 
I had in my hands a small edition of Homer, (Gi*eek 
without Latin) and it was the very copy that Pope used 
in his translation. It had a few memorandums in his 
own hand-writing, ascertaining the lines he translated 
on such and such days. I might h^ve bought the book 
for a price considerably above its value, but I was at 
the time unhappily infected with Warton's prejudice a- 
gainst the genius of Pope, and from the mfluence of 
that prejudice I failed to purchase a book which, '* on 
.my mended judgment, ifl offend w^ to say it is mend^ 
ed," I should have rejoiced to acquire by doubling the 
price. May this petty anecdote be a warning to every 
literary youth, of an ardent spirit, not to adopt too 
hastily ideas that may lessen his regard for such cele- 
brated writers as time and experience will probably 
endear to his more cultivated mind. 

It is, indeed, a prejudice not uncommon in the litera* 
ry world, that little respect is due to poetical transla- 
tors. The learned and amiable Jortin says, in his Lift 
of EvdSLXius, " The translating of pocta into^other lap" 
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guages, arid into verse, seems to be an occupation be- 
neath a good poet ; a work in which there }s much la- 
bour and little honour." 

Jortin was led to this idea by some expressions in a 
letter from Erasmus to Eobanus Hessus, who translated 
Homer into very animated Latin verse. As that 
translator did not employ a living language in his ver- 
sion of the great poet, his correspondent might justly 
apprehend that th^ credit of nis work would not be an- 
swerable to its labdiir. But surely th^ case is very dif- 
ferent, when poets, who have gained rei^utation by ori- 
ginal works in a modem language, devote their talents 
to make their countrymen, learned or unlearned, easi- 
ly and agreeably intimate with the poetical favourites 
of the ancient world. 

Jortin presumes that pecuniary advantage must be a 
primary motive with a translator of extensive works ; 
out there is a nobler incentive to such composition, and 
one that, I am persuaded, was very forcibly felt both 
by Pope and Cowper : I mean the generous gratifica- 
tion that a feeling spirit enjoys in a fair prospect of 
adding new lustre to the glory of a favourite author, 
to whom he has been often indebted for ine:Khaustible 
delight. He labours, indeed ; but he frequently labours 



" Studio fallente laborem." 

Yet the magnitude of such works entitles them to no 
ordinary praise, when they are accomplished with con- 
siderable success. Every nation ought to think itself 
highly indebted to translators who enrich their native 
languages by works of such merit as the Homers of 
Pope and of Cowper, because a long translation to the 
greatest masters of poetical diction is a sort of fatiguing 
dance performed in fetters. It certainly was so to 
i'ope, and even to Cowper, \vlxo?»^ '^^^v^^^'aCCvo^^ \^\^s^ 
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Homer, though so excellent that it gives his transla* 
tion what Johnson calls the first excellence ot a trans- 
lator, " to be read with pleasure by those who Itnow 
not the original," yet seems not, in every part, to have 
that exquisite union of force, freedom and fluency, 
which is felt so delightfully through all the books of th^ 
Task. It is there that the versification of Cowperk 
most truly Homeric, that it perpetually displays what 
Plutarch describes as the characteristic oif Homer's 
terse, compared with that of Antimachus, *< a certain 
charm, superadded to other graces and power, an 
appearance of having been executed with dexterous 
facility."* 

Perhaps of all poets, ancient and modem, IJomer, 
and Cowper in his original composition, exhibit this 
charm in the highest degree. They both have the gift 
of speaking in verse, as if poetry were their native 
tongue. 

The poetical powers of the latter were indeed a gift, 
and his iise of them was worthy of the veneration which 
he felt towards the giver of every good. He has ac- 
complished, as a poet, the sublimest objects of poetical 
ambition — ^he has dissipated the general prejudice that 
held it hardly jpossible for a modem author to succeed 
in sacred poetry — he has proved that verse and devo- 
tion are natural allies — he has shown that true poetical 
genius cannot be more honourably or'imore delightfully 
employed than in diffusing through the heart and mind 
of man, a filial affection for bis Maker, with a firm 
and cheerful trust in his word. He has sung in a strain 
equal to the subject, the blessed Advent of universal 
peace ; and perhaps th^ temperate enthusiasm of 
friendship may not appeal* too presumptuous in sup* 

, ' • Plutarch, in Timoleone. 
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posing that his poetry will have no inconsiderable in- 
fluence in preparing the world for a consummation se 
devoutly to be wished. 

Those who are little inclined to attribute such mighty 
powers to modern verse may yet allow, that the more 
the works of Cowper are read, the more his readers 
will find reason to admire the variety and the extent, 
the graces and the energy of his literary talents. The 
universal admiration excited by these will be height- 
ened and endeared, to the friends of virtue, by the ob- 
vious reflection, that his writings, excellent as they ap- 
pear, were, excelled by the gentleness, the benevo* 
lence, and the sanctity of his life. To the n>erits of 
such a life, I could wish that a more early intimacy 
with my departed friend had enabled me to render 
more ample justice ; but aflbction has made me indus- 
trious in my endeavours to supply, from the purest 
sources of intelligence, all th€ deficiency of my person- 
al knowledge ; and in composing this cordial tribute to 
a man whose history is so universally interesting, my 
chief ambition has been to deserve the approbation of 
his pure spirit, who appeared to me on earth among 
the most amiable of earthlv friends, and whom I che- 
rish a lively hope of beholding in a state of happier ex- 
istence, with the spirits of " just men made perfect;" 
Pardon me, thou tenderest of mortals, if I have praised 
thee with a warmth of affection that might appear to 
thy diffident nature to border on excess. I am not 
conscious that 1 have, in the slightest particular, over- 
stepped the modesty of truth ; but, lest expressions of 
my own should have a more questionable shape, I will 
close this imperfect, though affectionate memorial, by 
applying to thee those tender and beautiful verses 
which Cowley (one of thy favourite poets) addressed 
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to a |)oetica] brotiier, in all points, perhaps, and iWB- ^ 
i-edly in gcnhis, by many deg^rees, thy inferior. '^ 

LoDg^ did th« Mnsfcs banish'd slaves abide, k 

And build vain pyramids to mortal pride : )% 

Like Moses, thou (though spells and charms withstand) 
Hast brought them nobly home, back to their h(^ land* 
Poet and Saint, to diee are justly given. 
The two most sacred names of Earth and Heaveoi 



POSTSCIPT. 

IT has been once moi^ my lot, during the process of 
t>rinting an extensive work, to lose a friend whom I 
had anxiously hnjM to please with a sight of my com- 
pleted publication. I dllude to Lady Austen, whose 
kiame is justly mentioned with honour in the Lite of 
Cowper, as she possessed and exerted an influence so 
happily fiivoorable to the genius of the pbet. Before I 
began the present work, I had the pleasure and advan- 
tage to form a personal acquaintance with this lady : 
she favoured me, in a very graceful and obliging man" 
fier, with much valuable information, and with some 
highly interesting materials for the history of our 
friend, who had sportively given her the title of sister, 
and who, while their intercoui-se lasted, treated her 
with all the tenderness and all the confidence of a bro' 
tJier. 

Her maiden name was Richardson : she was mar- 
Tiad, very early in life, to Sir Robert Austen, Baronet 
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id resided ivith him in France, where he died. Her 
tercourse with Cowper is already related. In a sub- 
quent period she was married to a native of France, 
[r. De Tardif, a gentleman and a poet, who has ex- 
'essed, in many elegant French verses, his just and 
iep sense of her accomplished, endearing character, 
I visiting Paris with him, in the course of the last 
mmer, she sunk under the fatigue of the excursion, 
id died in that city on the twelfth of August, 1802. 
My obligations to her kindness induce me to termi* 
ite this brief account of a person so cordially regard- 
l by Cowper, and so instrumental to the existence of 
« greatest work, with an offering of respect and gra- 
tude, in the shape of an 

EPITAPH. 

Honour and Peace, ye guardians kindly just. 

Fail not in duty to this hallowM dust ! 

And mortals (all whose cultur'd spirits know 

Joys that pure faith and heavenly verse bestow) 

Passing this tomb, its buried inmate bless. 

And obligation to her powers confess, 

Who, when she grac'd this earth, iu Austen's name, 

Wak'd, in a poet, inspiration's flame ! 

Remov'd, bv counsel, like the voice of spring. 

Fetters of diiRdence from Fancy's wing. 

Sent the freed eagle in the sun to bask. 

And from the nund of Cowper — call'd the Task ! 



I close my work with these verses, from a per- 
iasion that I can pay no tribute to the memory of 
lowper more truly acceptable to his tender spirit, than 
raise sincerely bestowed on the obi^t^^QklVCx^'^SS^ossc^s^ 
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^urmff €tmfter*e visit to Kartham^ he Jtimdly ftohned 
out to me three qf hia futfiers in the ia»t volume t^ 
the Connoisseur. I inscribed tinem with his name at 
the timey and imagine that the readers of his Life 
may be gratijied in seMng them inserted here. / 
^nd other numbers of that work ascribed to himt 
but the three followng I firint as his^ on his own 
exfiOcit authority. Number 1 19. Thursday ^ May 
6, 1756.— AwmdtT 134. Thursday^ August 19, 17s6, 
— Number 138. Thursday^ Sefitember 16, 17S6» 



THE CONNOISSEUR. 
(NUMBER 119.) 

Ptenus rimarum sum, hue et illuc perfluo. 

Ter. 

I..eaky at bottom ; if those chinks you stop, 
In vain — the secret will run o'er at top, 

THERE is no mark of our confidence taken more 
kindly by a friend, than the entrusting him witli a se- 
cret ; nor any which he is so likely to abuse. Confi- 
<lants in general are like crazy fireiw:ks, which are no 
sooner charged and ccckcd, than the spring gives wijyj 

VOL. III. t) 
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and the report immediately follows. Happy to hare 
been thought worthy the confidence of one mend, they 
are impatient to miinitest their importance to another: 
till) between them and their friend, and their friend's 
friend, the whole matter is presently known to all our 
Jrienda round the mrekin. The secret catches, as it 
were by contact, and, like electrical matter, breaks 
forth firom every link in the chain, almost at the same 
instant. Thus the whole exchange may be thrown in- 
to a buz tOf>morrow by what was whispered in the mid- 
dle of Marlborough Downs this morning, and in a 
week's time the streets may ring with the intrigue of a 
woman of fashion, bellowed out from the foul mouths of 
the hawkers, though at present it is known t5 no ciea- 
ture living but her gallant and her waitingnxiaid. 

As the talent of secrecy is of so great importance to 
society, and the necessary commerce between indivi- 
duals cannot be securely canned on without it, that this 
deplorable weakness should be so general is much t) be 
lamented. You may as well pour water into a funnel, 
or a seive, and expect it to be retained there, as com- 
mit any of your concerns to so slippery a corapanioo. 
It is remarkable, that in those men who have thus lost 
the faculty of retention, the desire of being communi- 
cative is always most prevalent where it is least justi- 
|ied. If they are intrusted with a matter of no great 
moment, afifairs of more consequence will, perhaps, in 
a few hours, shuffle it entirely out of their thoughts: 
but if any thing be delivered to them with an earnest- 
ness, a low voice, and the gesture of a man in terror 
for the consequence of its being known ; if tlie door is 
bolted, and every precaution taken to prevent sur- 
prise, howpver they may promise ?iecrecy, and hgw- 
ever they may intend it, the wtight upon their minds 
will be so extremely oppressive, that it will certainly 
p^ their tongues in motion. 
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s breach of trust, so universal anongst u^ is per** 
a a great measure owing to our education. The 
i*sson our little masters and misses are taught is 
ome blabs and tell-tales : they are bribed to di- 
the petty intrigues of the family below stairs to 
md mama in the parlour ; and a doll or hobby^ 
is generally the encouragement of a propensity 
could scarcely be atoned for by a "Whipping. As 
s children can lisp out the little intelligence they 
)icked up in the hall, or the kitchen, they are 
ed for their wit: if the butler has been caught 
r- the housekeeper in his pantry, or the footman 
sd in romping with the chambermaid, away files 
Tommy or Betsy with the news : the parents are 
admiration of the pretty rogue's under standing, 
;ward such uncommon ingenuity with a kiss or a 
plumb. 

- does an inclination to secrecy meet with less en* 
^ement at school. The govemants at the boards 
hool teach miss to be a good giri, and tell them 
thing she knows : thus, if any young lady is un- 
ately discovered eating a green apple in a cor- 
if she is heard to pronounce a naughty word, or 
ight picking the letters out of another miss's 
er, away runs the chit who is so happy as to ^et 
art of the rest, screams out her information as 
es ; and the prudent matron chucks her under 
in, and tells her that she is a good girl, and eve- 
[y will love her. 

: management of our young gentlemen is equally 
I : in most of our schools, if a lad is discovered in 
ipe, the impeachment of aT\ accomplice, as at 
d-Bailey, is made the condition of a pardon. I 
nber a boy, engaged in robbing an orchard, who 
ifortunately taken prisoner in an apple-tree^ axkd 
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condacted, wider the strong guard of the fhrtner a^id 
his dairy maid, to the masters house. Upon his abso- 
lute-refusal to discover his associates, the pedagogue 
undertook to lash him out of his fidelity ; but findiiig it 
impossible to scourge the secret crut of him, he at fitst 
g^ve him up fbr an obstinate villain, and sent him to 
his father) who told him he was mined, and was gcing 
to disinherit him for not betrayitig his schfxrl-feHow*. 
[ I must own I am not fond of thus drubbing our yorrths 

i into treachery ; and am much pleased with the request 
df Ulysses, when he went to Troy, who begged tjf those 
1 l^ho were to have the tare of young T^jfettniclitiS*, that 
f they Wcmld, above all things, tea^^b hhtl to be just, sin- 
i cere, feithful, and to keep a secret. 
I Every man's expcrfcnce must hairc fbmfehed hfm 

ivith instances 6f colifidants who ftre not to be felled 
on, and friends who are not to be trusted ; but fcwj 
perhaps, have thought it a Character so vft\\ worth 
their attention, as to have marked out the dfflfcrcnt de- 
grees into which it may be divided, and the diflbfctit 
methods by which secrets, are communicated. 

Ned Trusty is a tell-tale of a very singular kind. 
Having some sense of his duty, he hesitates a Ifttle At 
the breach of it. It he engages never to utter a sylla- 
ble, he most punctually performs his promise; bat 
then he has the knack of insinuating, by a nod and a 
- shrug well-timed, or a seasonable leer, as- much as 
others can convey in ejipress terms. It is difficult, iti 
short, to determine whether he is more to be admired 
fbr his resolution in not mentioning, or his ingenuity in 
disclosfng a secret. He is aho extellent at a doubtfbf 
phrase, as Hamlet calls it, or ambiguous givrhg out ; 
and his conversation consists chiefly of such broken 
touendocs as — ^* well I know — or I could — and if 
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Would— -or, if I list to speak — or, there be, and if there 
might,*' &c. 

Here he generally sto[>s, and leaves it to his hearers 
to draw proper inferences fr^m these piece-meal pre- 
mises. WithrcfuiS encouragement, however, he may 
be prevailed on to slip the padlock from his lips, and 
immediately overwhelms you with a torrent of secret 
history, which rushes forth with more violence for ha* 
ving been so long confined. 

' Poor Meanwell, though he never fails to transgress, 
Is rather to be pitied than condemned. To trust him 
with a secret Is to spoil his appetite, to break his rest, 
and to deprive him, for a time, of every earthly enjoy- 
ment. Like a man who travels with his whole fortune 
iti his pocket, he is terrified if you approach him, and 
immediately suspects that you come with a felonious 
intent to rob him of his charge. If he ventures abroad, 
it is to walk m some unfrequented place, where he is 
least in danger of an attack. At home he shuts him- 
self up from his family, paces to and fro his chaniber, 
and has no relief but from muttering over to himself 
what he longs to publish to the world, and would glad- 
ly submit to the office of tpwn-cryer, for the liberty of 
proclaiming it in ,the market-place. At length,- how- 
ever, weary of his burden, and resolved to hear it no 
longer, he consigns it to the custody of the first friend 
he meets, and returns tp his wife with a cheerful as- 
pect, and wonderfully altered for the better. 

Careless is, perhaps, equally undesigning, though 
not equally excusable. Intrust him with an affair of 
the utmost iipportance, on the concealment of which 
your fortune and happiness depend : he hears you with 
a kind of half attention, whistles a favourite air, and 
accompanies it with the drumming of his fingers upon 
the table. As soon as your ivarT«X\OTv S& ^w^^<i.> ^x ^s^x.- 



li,aps in tl^^ mdfilp oj* it, he asks your Qpinioi 
sword-knot— damns his taylor for having cUr!?ss> 
ip a snuff-colpur<sd coat instead of a poqi^padpa 
leaves you in haste to att^i>d an auctipn ; wh^r< 
he ipeant to dispose of bis intelligence to ttie in 
der, lie divulges it >if i^l> a voice as lov^ a^ i 
tioneeps ; an4 wl^en yoi) t^x hipi) yip^ iiayii)g 
yo^ false, he is heartijy sorry for it, fy\ii x^yc\ 
that It was to be a secret. 

To these I might add the chai:acter of the qp 
unreserved, >yho thinks it a breach of frijendship 
ceal any t^ing from his intimates ; and the u 
nent, who paying, by dint of obseryatipn^ mad 
self master of your secret, imagin.es he giay h 
publish the knowledge it cost hiip so ipucl^ lal 
obtain, and cqnsiders Uiat privilji"ge as the i^ewa 
to his industry. But 1 shall leave these, witV 
other characters, v^hich my reader's own e^cpj 
may suggest to him, and conclude with pr^scril): 
a short remedy for this eyU— thnt up man may 
the couucil of his friend, Ijet every man keep Iji^ 
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(NUMBER; 1340 

I|j5licta m^joruo), iqnjperi^us lues, 
Roman^i, donee tempU retecejcis •i:;^: 

^desque labentia Depruin, et 'T 

F^da nigra sioaulacr^ ^iqo. 

The tottering tqw'r and mould'ring walls repair^ 
And fiU with decency the ^ouie of prayer ; 
Qj^ipk to the needy curate bring relief, 
And deck the parish-church without a brie£ 

IN.In. VILLAGS: tp Mr. TOWN. 

THE CQi^Otry, at pre$ent, no less tlxa^iji tlj,e ipetropq. 
Us, aboundli/)g with politicians of every Hipijj X begin 
to despafiydf picking up any intelligence tl^^t might 
possibly .be entertaining to your readers. However, I 
hi^ve lately; yj^ted some of the most distant p^rts of the 
ki^ffdom, widx a clergyman of my acquaintance. I 
shaU not trouble you with an account of the improve- 
ments that h^ve been made in the seats we saw, accor- 
ding to the modern taste, but proceed to give you some 
reflj59tiow^ which occurred to i^s: in observing several 
couptxj churches^ and the behavi^^r^'of their congrega- 
tions. 

The ruinoi^s condition of some of these edifices 
eave me great offence ; and I could not help wishing 
3iat the hope^t vicar i iusleac\o^ WiV^'^^x^^^s^^j^'^s^ 
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for improvements, by enclosing his gooseberry bushes 
"within a Chinese rail, and converting half an acre of 
his glebe-land into a bdwling green, would have applied 
part of his income to the more laudable purpose of 
sheltering his parishioners from the weather during 
their attendance on divine service. It is no uncommon 
thing to see the parsonage-house well thatched, and 
in exceeding good repair, while the church perhaps 
has scarce any other roof than the ivy that grows over 
it. The noise of owls, bats, and magpies makes the 
principal part of the church music in many of these an* 
cient edifices ; and the walls, like a large map, seem to be 
portioned out into capes, seas, and promontories, by the 
various colours by which the damps have stained them. 
Sometimes the foundation being too weak to support 
the steeple any longer, it has been found expedient to 

gvSl down that part of the building, and to hang the 
elh under a wooden shed- on the ground beside it. 
This is the case in a parish in Norfolk, through which 
I lately passed, and where the clerk and the sexton, 
like the two figures of St. Dunstan's, serve the bells in 
capacity of clappers, by striking them alternately with 
a hammer. 

In other churches I have observed that nothing un- 
seemly or ruinous is to be found, except in the cler- 
gyman, and the appendages of his person. The 
'squire of the parish, or his ancestors, perhaps, to tes- 
tify their devotion, and leave a lasting monument of 
their magnificence, have adorned the altar-piece with 
the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with vine- 
leaves and ears of wheat ; and have dressed up the 
pulpit with the same splendour and expense ; while 
tile gentleman who fills it is exalted, in the midst of all 
this finei7, ^^^h a surplice as dirty as a farmer's frrck, 
and a periwig that seems to have transferred its facul- 
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ty of curling to the band, which appeal's \n full buckle 
beneath iU 

But if I was concerned to see several distressed pas* 
tors; as well as mnny of our country churches, in a tot*, 
terin^ condition, I was more ojffemled with the indecen- 
cy of worship in otliers. I could wish that tlie clergy 
would inforrn tlieir congregations, that there is n6 
occastOH to sci*eam theniselves hoarse in making the 
responses ; that the town-crj'er is not the only person 
qualified to pray with due devotion ; and that he who 
^wls the loudest may nevertheless be the wickedest 
feHdw Ytt the pftrl»h. The old \*oiwert, too, in the aisle 
tflight be told, that their time wouM be better employ- 
ed in attending to the sermon, than in fbmWilrg oyer 
tfc*ir tattened tesftaments till they'have found the text ; 
by wkith tlwt tht dls^iourse is rrear drawing to a c«n- 
e^sibn : while a word or two of instruction might jaot 
bt throwti ttWay upofi thfe yonnger part of the con^e- 
gfttloK^, t^ teath them that making posies in summei* 
time, and craekiRg nuts in autumn, is no part of the 
teligfioiis ceremony. 

The good" oH practice of psalm-singing is, indeed, 
n^oftderfiilly im]pn*oved in many country churches since 
the flays <^t5ternhoW and Hopkins ; and there is scarce 
a parfeh clerk who has so little taste as not to pick 
his staves out of the new version. This has occasioned 
great complaints in some places, where the clerk has 
been forced to bawl by himself, because the rest of the 
congTegatlOrt cannot find the psahn at the end of their 
prayerviHioMs ; what? bthef s are highly disgusted at the 
innovation, and slick as obstinately to the old version 
a^ to the old style. 

^ The tunes thtjmselves have al«i been new Set to jig- 
gish measures, and the sober drawl which used to ac- 
company the two first staves of the huudtedtXv^%'»3^^^ 
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with the Gloria Patri, is now split into a^ p 
vers as an Italian air. For this purpose there j 
ry countiy an itinerant band of vocal mxisici. 
make it their business to go round to all the c 
in their turns, and after a prelude with the pit< 
astonish the audience with hymns set to the ne 
Chester measure, and anthems of their own con 

As these new-fashioned psalmodists are nee 
made up of young men and maids, we may n 
suppose that there is a perfect concord and sy 
between them : and, indeed, I have known it 
that these sweet singers have more than oi 
brought into disgrace by too close an unison 
the thorough-bass and the treble. 

It is a difficult matter to decide which is loc 
on as the greatest man in a country church, thi 
or his clerk. The latter is most certainly he] 
higher veneration, where the former happens t 
ly a poor curate, who rides post every Sabbs 
village to village, and mounts and dismount 
church-door. The clerk's cffice is not only tc 
prayers with an amen, or u^her in the sermo; 
stave ; but he is also the universal father to gi 
the brides, and the standing godfather to all t 
born bantlings. But, in many places, there is stil 
ter man belonging to the church than either thi 
or the clerk himself. The person I mean is the 
who, like the king, may be styled head of the c 
his own parish. If the benefice be in his own 
vicar is his creature, and, of consequence, en 
his devotion : or if the care of the church be 
curate, the Sunday-fees, roast-beef and plumb-] 
and the liberty to shoot in the manor, will brinj 
much under the 'squire's command.as hb dogs ai 
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For tK!s reason, the bell is often kept tolling, and the 
people waiting in the church-yard, an hour longer 
than the usual time ; nor must the service begin till 
the 'squire has strutted up the aisle and seated himself 
in the great pew in the chancel. The length of the ser* 
mon is also measured by the will of the 'squire, as for- 
merly by the hour glass ; and I know one parish* where 
the preacher has always the complaisance to conclude 
his discourse, however abruptly, the minute that the 



*squire gives the signal by rising up alter his nap. 
In a village church, the 'squire's lady or the vi 



vicar's 



wife, are perhaps the only females that are stared at 
for their hnery; but in the large cities and towns, 
where the newest fashions are brought down weekly by 
the stage-coach, or waggon, all the wives and daugh- 
ters ' of the most topping tradesmen vie with each 
other, every Sunday, in the elegance of their ap- 
parel. I could even trace the gradations in their 
dress, according to the opulence, the extent, and the 
distance of the place from London. I was a,t church 
in a populous city in the north, where the mace-bea- 
rer cleared the way for Mrs. Mayoress, who came 
sliding after him in an enormous fan-hoop, of a pat- 
tern which had never been seen before in those parts. 
At another church, in a corporation town, I saw seve- 
ral negligees, with iurbellowed aprons, which had long 
disputed the prize of superiority : but these were 
most woefully eclipsed by a burgess's daughter, just 
come from London, who appeared in a trolLopifie or 
slatnmtrkitVy with treble ruffles to the cuffs, pinked and 
gymped, and the sides cf the petticoat drawn up in fes- 
toons. In SOUR* lesser borough towns, the contest I 
found lay between three or four black and green bibs 
?ind aprons. At one a grocer's wife attracted* our 
^yes by a new fashion cap^ e^W^^ a ^oaia^'axA'eX'SiJ&KJ^iscKX' 
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tUey wece wholly taken up by a mercer's daogUter b 
a nun's hood. 

1 need not say any thing of the behaviour of the con- 
gregations in theae more polite places of religious i^- 
sort ; as tite same genteel ceremonies are practised 
thei^ as at the most ^ikhionaUe churches in town. 
The ladies, immediatdy on their, entrance, breathe a 
pious ejaculation through tl^eir fan-sticks, and the beaux 
very gravely address themselves to the haberdashers' 
bills, glewed upon the lining of their hats. This pious 
duty i»-no sooner performed than the exercise of bow- 
ing and curtesying succeeds ; the locking and unlockiug 
of the j>e>vs drowns the reader's voice at the beginning 
of the service ; and the iiistiing of silks, added to tiie 
whispering and tittering of so much good company, reiw 
ders him totally unintelligible to the very end of iU 
I am, dear cousin, yours, Sec. 



THE CONNOISSEUR. 
(NUMBER 138.) 
Serv ata semper lege et ratione loquendi. 



Juv, 



Your talk to decency and reason suit, 
Not prate like foolii, or gabble like a brute. 

In the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which 
"We are told was acted at Paris with universal applause 
for several niglits together, there is a character of a 
rough Englishman, who is represented as quite unskil- 
led in the graces of conversation, and his dialogue con- 
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its almost cntjrely of a- repetition of the cotnmoii salt:- 
tion of) How do you do ? how do you do ? Our nation hasf 
deed, been generally supposed to be of a sullen and 
tconamunicative disposition ; while, on the other hand, 
e loquacious French htive been allowed to {Possess the 
t of conversing beyond all other people. The Eng- 
htnan requires to be wound up frequently, and stops 
Ty soon ; but the Frenchman runs on in a continued 
arum; Yet it must be acknomJedged, that* as the 
figlish consist of very different humours, their mannei* 

disccurse admits of great variety: but the whole 
•ench nation converse alike; and thei« is no differ- 
ed in their address between a marquis and valet de 
ambre. We may frequently see a couple of French 
rbers accosting each other in the street, and paying 
eir compliments with the same volubility of speech j 
e same grimace, and action^ as two courtiers in the 
luilleries. 

1 shall not attempt to lay down any particular rules 
* conversation, but rather point out such faults in dis- 
urse and behaviour as render the company of half 
inkind rather tedious than amusing. It h in vain, 
ieed, to look for conversation where we might ex- 
ct to find it in the greatest perfection, among persons 

fashion ; there it is almost annihilated by universal 
^d-pla^ing; insomuch, that i have heurd it given as 
reason, why it is impossible for our present writers 

succeed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, that our 
ople of quality scarce ever meet' but to game. AH 
irir discourse turns upon the odd trick, and the four 
nours, and it is no less a maxim with the votaries of 
ii^t than with those of Bacchus, that'talking spciU 
mpany. 
Every one endeavours to make himself as agreeable 

society as he can; but it oi\e\\\\vc^^^^^\^^k^'a^.^^i^^si.^• 
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who most aim at shining in conversation o* 
mark. Though a man succeeds, he sh< 
frequently the case) engross the whole ta 
for that destroys the very essence of convei 
is talking together. We should try to ke< 
Sdtion like a ball bandied to and fro fro 
ther, rather than seize it ourselves, and < 
I us^like a foot-ball. We should likewise 1 
\ adapt the matter of ^r discourse to our c 
not to talk Greek before ladies, or of the 
below to a meeting of country justices. 

But nothing thr iws a more ridiculous 

whole conversation than certain peculi; 

acquired, but very difficultly conquered a 

In order to display these absurdities in a 

is my present purpose to enumerate such c 

most commonly to be met with ; and firs 

tice of those buffoons in society^ the attitu 

face-makers. These accompany eVery 

peculiar grimace or gesture : they assent 

and contradict with a twisting of the nee 

witU a wry mouth, and pleased in a cape 

step. They may be considered as speakiv 

and their rules ot el<xjuence are taken 

ture-master. These should be condemns 

on\v in dumb show with their own person 

gla^s ; as well as the smirkers and si 

prettily set off their faces, together with t 

a je-ne-scai-quoi between a grin and a d 

these we may likewise rank the affected ti 

who are constantly taking off the pecuHa 

or gesture of their acquaintance ; though 

wretched imitators, that (like bid pair 

frequently forced to write the name und 

before we can discover any likeness. 
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)^e^i to thesC) "whose elocution is absorbed in action^ 
«nd who converse chiefly with their arms and legs, we 
may consider the profest speakers. And first, the em- 
phatical ; who squeeze, and press, and ram down eve- 
ry syllable with excessive vehemence and energy. 
These orators are remarkable for their distinct elocu- 
tion and force of expression ; they dwell qn the impor- 
tant particles qfand thc^ and the significant conjunctive 
ond ; which they seem to hawkjp with much difficul- 
ty out of their own throats, and To pram them with no 
less pain into the ears of their auditors. 
■ 4 These should be suffered only to syringe (as it were) 
^ the ears of a deaf man, through an hearing trumpet : 
nD5 though, I must confess, that 1 am equally offended 
bt; with whisperers or low speakers, who seem to fancy 
vi all their acquaintance deaf, and come up so close to 
^i you, that they may be said to measure noses with you, 
>i and frequently overcome you with the exhalations of a 
t!| powerfiil breath. I would have these oracular gentry 
^yi obliged to talk at a distance through a speaking trum- 
j^ pet, or apply their lips to the walls of a whispering 
a^ galleT*y. The wits, who will not condescend to utter 
any thing but a bon mot, and the whistlers, or tune- 
hummers, who never articulate at all, may be joined 
very agreeably together in concert ; and to these tink- 
^ ling cymbals I would also add the sounding brass, the 
^ bawler, who inquires after your health with the bel- 
^ lowing of a town-ci^yer. 

^ The tatlers, whose pliable pipes are admirably 

' adapted to the " soft parts of conversation," and 
sweetly *< prattling out of fashion," make very pretty 
music from a beautiful face and a female tongue : but 
from a rough manly voice and coarse features, mere 
nonsense is as harsh and dissonant as a jig from an 
hurdy-gurdy. The syrearera I ba.\«. %^isxk. ^ xa. -^ 
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former .paper ; but the h^lf-vs wearers, who -qplit, And 
mince, and fritter their oaths into ^ac/'iff^i4^, ad^s-fiihs 
and demmej the Gothic humbviggers, and those .who 
" nick-rnaine Qod's creatures," and call a man a cab- 
bage, a crab, a queer c^b, an odd fish, and an unac- 
countable muakin^ should never cojne into companjf 
iv.ithoi^t an intei;preter. But I will not tire my read- 
er's patience, by pointing out all the pests of.conyersaf 
tipn ; nqr dwell, particularly on the sensibles, W;ho pro- 
nounce dogmatically ^n the most trivial points, and 
speak in sentences ; .the wanderers, who are always 
wondering w.h?^t o'clock it is, or ^ondening whether it 
IviU jain or bo, or wondering when -the moqa 
changes ; the phraseologist^, who ,explaio 9. thing hy 
aU tliat^ or enter intp particulars with ^his^ that, an4 
t'other J and, lastly, the silent men, ^whoseem afraid 
of opening thdr .^(louths, lest they should catch col4 
and literally observe the precc^pt qf Uie goi^pol, by let- 
ting their coaversation be o^ly ypa yea, aqd n^y nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation, is 
one of our principal distinctions from brutes. We 
should therefore endeavour to turn this peculiar talent 
to our advantage, and consider the organs of speech as 
the instruments of understanding. We i^ould be very 
careful not to use them as the weapons of vice, or tools 
of folly, and do our utmost to vmlearn any trivial or ri- 
diculous habits, which tend to lessen the value of such 
an inestimable prerogative. It is, indeed, imagined by 
some philosophers, that even birds and beasts (though 
without the power of articulation) perfeotily understand 
oi\e another by the sounds they utter ; s^d that dogs 
and cats, &:c. have each a particular jUi^uage to them* 
£elv£s, hfnQ different nations. Thus jt may be sui^osed, 
that the j^ightingales of Italy have as $ne an ear for 
tiieir own native woqd^otes ja» any |igi\or or si|^ni 
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for an Italian air; that the boars of Westphalia grun- 
tle as expressively through the nose as the inhabitants 
in High-German ; and that the frogs in the dykes of 
Holland croak as intelligibly as the natives jabber their 
Low Dutch. However this may be, we may consider 
those whose tongues hardly seem to be under the in- 
fluence of reason, and do not keep up the proper con- 
versation of human creatures, as imitating the lan- 
guage of different animals. Thus, for instance, the af- 
finity between chatterers and monkeys, and praters 
and parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once: 
Grunters and growlers may be justly compared to 
hogs; snarlers are curs; ar\i\ the s/iitfire /iassionate 
are a sort of wild -cats that will not bear stroaking, but 
will pur when they are pleased. Complainers are 
screech -nwls ; and story-tellers, always repeating the 
same dull note, are cuckows. Poets, that prick up 
their ears at their own hideous braying, are no better 
than asses ; critics in general are venomous serpents^ 
that delight in hissing; and some of them who have 
got by heait a few technical terms^ without knowing 
their meaning, are no other than magpies. I myself 
who have crowed to the whole town for near three 
years past, may, perhaps, put my readers in mind of 
a dunghill cock : but as I must acquaint them, that 
they will hear the last of me on this day fortnight, I 
ho.pc they' will then consider me as a swan, who is sup* 
pcsed to sing sweetly in his dying moments. 
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Astanti sat erit dicam sim tibi curse : 

» • * » »^# » 

Forsitan et nostros ducat de marmore vultus 
Kectens aut paphia myrti, aut parnasside lauri 
Fronde comas, at ego secura pace quiescam. 

MILTONI MANSUS, 

I shall but need to aay^ be yet my friend : 
He too^ fierhafia^ shall bid the marble breathe 
To honour me ; and with the graceful wreath^ 
Or of Parnassus^ or the Pafihian Isle^ 
Shall bind my brows-^ut I shall rest the while, 

COWPER's TRAlfSl4ATI0K, 
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CONCLUSION. 



3UGH it seems unnecessary to enumerate thew 
public compliments that have been paid, by a 
' of writers, to the poetical excellence of Cow- 
must not foil to notice a private tribute to his 
which the kindness of a distant friend transmit- 
me while these volumes were in the press, 
le form of a letter, to an accon>plished author of 
I, it conlprises a series of extensive observations 
poetry of my departed friend ; observations so 
taste and feeling, that I hope the judicious wri- 
1, in a senson of leisure, revise, extend, and 
t them into a separate monument to the memory 
Kwt, whom he is worthy to praise. 
; favoured with the liberty of using, in this pub- 
, the manuscript I have mentioned, I shall se- 
)m it a passage relating both to Milton and to 
r, as an introduction to the proposal in honour 
wo illustrious and congenial poets, with which I 
(ready promised to close this address to the pub- 

* many forcible remarks on the moral spirit of 

and a quotation from Lowth on its end and ef- 

the animated critic proceeds in the following 
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*' The noblest benefits and delights of poetly tan b^ 
but rarely produced, because all the requisites for pro- 
ducing them so very seldom meet. A vivid mind, and 
happy imitative pt/"wer, may enable a poet to form 
glowing pictures of virtue^ ahd almost produce hi him-* 
self a short-lived enthusiasm of goodness ; but although 
even these transient and factitious movements of mind 
may sprve to produce grand and delightful effusions of 
poetry, yet when the best ot these are compared with 
the poetic productions of a genuine lover of virtue, a 
discerning judgment will scarcely fail to mark the dif- 
ference. A simplicity of conception and expressJoB-j— a 
conscicus, and therefore unaffected dignity — and in- 
stinctive adherence to sober reason, even amid the 
highest flights-— an uniform justness and consistency oi 
thought— a glowing, yet temperate ardour of feeling — 
a peculiar felicity, both in the choice and combination 
of terms, by which even the plainest words acquire the 
truest character of eloquence, and which is rarely to 
be found, except where a subject is not only most inti« 
mately known, but cordially loved ; these, I conceive, 
are the features peculiar to the real votary of virtue 
and which must, of course, give to his strains a per< 
fection of effect never to be attained by the poet of in- 
ferior moral endowments. 

I believe it will be readily p^ranted, that all these 
qualities were never mere perfectly combined than in 
the poetry of Milton ; and 1 think, too, there will be 
little doubt, that the next to him, in every one of these 
instances, bej ond all comparison, is Ccsvjier, The ge- 
nius of the latter did certainly not lead him to emulate 
the songs of the seriiphim. But though he pursues a 
lower walk of poetry than his great master, he ap- 
pears no less the votary of pure unmixed goodness 
*Nay, perhaps he may, in this one respect, possess 
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some peculiar excellences, which may make him seem 
more the bard of Christianity. That divine religion 
infinitely exalts, but it also deeply humbles the mind it 
inspires. It gives majesty to the thoughts, but it im- 
presses meekness on the manners, and diffuses tender- 
ness through the feelings. It combines sensibility with 
fortitude — the lowliness of the child with the magna- 
nimity of the hero. • 

The grandest features of the Christian character 
were never more gloriously exemplified than in that 
spirit which animates the whole of Milton*s poetry. 
His own Micfiad does not impress us with the idea of 
a purer or more awful virtue than that which we feel 
in every portion of his majestic verse; and he no less 
happily indicates the source from which his excellence 
was derived, by the bright beams which he ever and 
anon reflects upon us from the sacred scriptures. But 
the milder graces of the gospel are certainly less ap- 
parent. What we behold is so awful, it might almost 
have inspired a wish, that a spirit equally pure and 
heavenly might be raised to illustrate, with like felici- 
ty, the more attractive and gentler influences of our 
divine religion. 

In Cowper, above any poet that ever lived, would 
such a wish be fulfilled. In his charming effusions, we 
have the same spotless purity— the same elevated de- 
votion — ^the same vital exercise of every noble and ex- 
alted quality of the mind — the same devotedness to the 
sacred scriptures, and to the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel : the difference is, that instead of an almost re- 
pressive dignity, we have the sweetest familiarity — in- 
stead of the majestic grandeur of the Old Testament, 
we have the winning graces of the New — instead' of 
tliose thunders by which angels were discomfited, we 
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lave, aa it were, " the Btill Hmall vtuce" oi Him 'wb^v 

ivas meek and lowly of heart. 

May w« not then venture to assert, that from that < 
fcpiiit of devoted piety which has rendered both these 
i^veaX men liable to the charm of religious eothuMasmt 
liiit which, in truth, raised the minds of bothto a kind " 
oi' lappy residence, 

" In regions mild) of calm, and serene air,- 
" Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
« Which men call Earth," 

a peculiar ciiaracter has been derived to the poetry of 
them both) which distingiiiiiheG their compositions from 
those of almost all the world besides i 1 have already 
I eimi^ierated some of the superior advantages of a truly 
virt«ou9 poet, and presumed to stale, thai these are 
rtalized, in an unexampled degree, in Milton and 
Cowper. That they both owed this tnoral eminence 
to tlieir vivid aen»e ^religion, will, I conceive, need 
o demonstration, except what will arise to every rea- 
er of taste and feeling on examining their works. It 
fill here, I think, be seen at once, that sublimity of 
oncsption, that delicacy of virtuous feeling, that ma- 
, ;Klic independence of mind, that quick relish for all 
the teauties of nature, at once so pure, and so exqui- 
site, which we find ever occurii>g in them both, cculd 
not have existed in the same unrivalled degree, if their 
devction had been lens intense, and, of course, their 
minds more duslpatcd amongst low and distracting ob- 

In printing this brief specimen from the manuscript 
if a modest ^writer, who is personally unknown to me, 
I ho3e I may lead hiin to make, for his own honour, 
mftre extensive use of his production. His eloquent 
larts on the congeniality oi vnind between Milton 
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and Copper, may, .possibly induce some readers to fa- 
vour my intention of rendering Milton a contributor to 
the posthumous honours of Cowper, by the following 
proposal. 

My (imparted friend having expressed a wish to me 
that an; edition of Milton might be formed, in which 
our respective writings concerning him should appear 
united, I hope to accomplish that affectionate dfcsire: 
If the public favour my idea, the whole profits of the 
book will bfe applied to the purpose of raising a marble 
Monument m the metropolis, to Cowper, by the 
sculptor whose genius he particularly regarded, my 
friend Mr. Flaxman. The proposed edition is to con- 
tain Cowper's admirable translations from the Latin 
and Italian poetry of Milton, and all that is preserved 
of that unfinished Commentary, which he intended to 
continue and complete as a series of Dissertations on 
the Paradise Lost. 

It is proposed that Cowper's Milton (for I so wish 
the edition to be called) shall consist of three quarto vo- 
lumes, decorated with various engravings, at the price 
of six guineas : and those who intend to contribute in 
this manner to a national monument, in memory of 
Cowper, are requested to deposit their subscriptions 
either with Mr. Johnson, bookseller, of St. Paul's, 
or with Mr. Evans, bookseller, of Pall-Mail. 

As many persons may be inclined to subscribe to 
Cowper's monument, without subscribing to the intend- 
ed Milton, it is presumed such persons will be gratified 
in being informed, that the two booksellers above-men- 
tioned will receive any smaller sum as a contribution 
to the monument, and either faithfully devote whatever 
may be received to that purpose, or return the sum so 
advanced to every subscriber, if the purpose should 
be rehnquished: It may, however^ h^ -it^'ecwswsi:^ 
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hoped, that a purpose where the feeUngs of natio 
esteem and love are so perfectly in unison with tho8< 
private friendship, will be happily accomplished, i 
that many who feel how justly the pre-eminent char 
ter of Cowper is endeared to our country, will deli 
in contributing to perpetuate his renown, by the 
honourable memorial of public afiectiout 
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to him his printed and Manuscript Poems— -Cowper 
writes to Lady Hesketh, and receives a visit from 
Sir John Throckmorton, 114, Finishes the revi^ 
of his Homer, March| ir99^resumes and miits hb 
Poem on the four Ages— compQsaa a Latin Poem— 
his last ^original English Poem, the Cast-away, IH 
119. Removes to a larger House in Dereham— 
translates various Latin and Greek Verses, and 
some Fables of Gay into Latin Verse— sends an im- 
proved Version of a passage in his Homer to his 
Friend of Eartham, 120. His Health becomes more 
impaired— receives a Visit from Mr. Rose in March 
— declines, and dies on Friday, the 25th of April- 
buried on the 3d of May, in the Church of Dereham, 
120, 121. His Character, and Remarks on his Poe« 
try, 122 to 178. Postscript, 178. 
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